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Tn this book wo take the reader on a. journey into 
the past, in search of the mysterious Minoans of Crete. 
Who wore these prehistoric red men and white women, 
who spoke an unknown tongue? 

We search for them among the Koftiu, the biblical 
Caphtorim, the Philistines, the Phoenicians, the 
Phaoacians of TTomer, who all turn out to be related. 
Put the trail does not end here. Tt leads us further 
afield. 

We finally trace the Minoans to Africa. Here we 
find them among the Yoruba and the Fulani nomads, 
who travelled far and wide with their herds, trading 
and bartering goods for beads and metal rods, and 
worshiping the African fertility goddess, Minonn. The 
fabled King Minos of Crete, we find, was not a king, but 
a goddess and a witch. 
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PREFACE: 


THE AFRICAN HYPOTHESIS 



“Alcuni sono del parere che in Creta vi si a stata 
una componenfe libic a o egizio-Iibica (africana).” 
[Ridgeway, Schachermeyr] 


GEOHUIUV 

Early scholars such as Sir Arthur Evans drew a 
connection between Prehistoric Crete and Africa. Evans’ 
book The Palace of Minos at Knossos . for example, provides 
ample evidence of Egyptian influence in the early period. 
Evans himself thought that the Minoans perhaps came 
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from Libya. The tombs at Messara appeared to support this 
conclusion. 

Considerable evidence links Minoan Crete and its 
colony on Thera with the African Continent. Monkeys 
and cats, painted on walls at Knossos, for example, are 
African. African antelopes and date palms appear on the 
wallpaintings from Thera, not to mention what Marinatos 
(1969) saw as a negro head. The famous Cretan bullsports 
have African antecedents. African ostrich eggs, too, have 
been found on Crete, not to mention ivory objects made 
from elephants’ tusks, precious vessels of bronze, gold and 
silver. All these products come from Africa. 

Metalworking was known in Africa from a very early 
date. Bronze mirrors, such as those found on Crete, were 
used in Nubia and Egypt. Filigree and granulation (Higgins 
1979 : 58), subtle methods of miniature goldwork, were 
known in Nigeria, as was metal inlay, called lanni in east 
Africa. 

The unusual double pipes, a musical instrument, were 
played in Egypt, but also by the Dinka of the Southern 
Sudan. Kamares pottery resembles that of the Kerma, who 
lived near Meroe. The palanquin and parasol used on Crete 
are also known to be African. 

Curiously the Minoan men on the wall paintings of 
Crete and Thera are red, but the women are white. The white 
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flesh of these women recalls the African practice of whiting 
the skin of women at initiation ceremonies before marriage. 
The men wear the codpiece, a distinctively African garment. 
Men also wear feathered headdresses, like the Nuba of East 
Africa. 

The labyrinthine palaces of Minoan Crete can be 
explained in terms of African architecture. They have features 
in common with Yoruba palace buildings, organisation 
around a courtyard (used as a marketplace), and smaller 
“rain courts” or impluvia, for example. The materials, rubble 
and mud brick, are also African. Their affinities are not with 
Indo- European or near Eastern architecture, which favours 
a symmetrical plan, and rectangular containing wall. 

Finally the enigmatic Minoan Linear scripts point 
to Africa. Their signs recall the Bambara and Dogon 
signs in form and number, and have connections with the 
Meroitic cursive and with the Vai syllabic script of West 
Africa. In fact most of the Linear signs have formal and 
semantic equivalents in Egyptian hieroglyphics. But they 
are not intended to write ancient Egyptian. The actual 
language recorded by the signs has nothing in common with 
Egyptian. 

In fact the signs, with their phonetics (open 
monosyllables), can be explained as pictures of things, 
together with their names, in a Western Niger-Congo 
language of the Kwa group. The polysyllabic words on the 
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tablets however, are in many cases very close to words of 
Yoruba (“Kwa”, now Benue-Congo), and Fula, a Niger- 
Congo language of the Atlantic group. Both Kwa and 
Atlantic are connected with Benue-Congo, which includes 
Bantu. 

Some scholars (Brice 1961 : 6) had already recognised 
that Linear A wrote an agglutinative language. The Niger- 
Congo languages are agglutinative, and distinguished by 
their elaborate system of prefixes (compare KI-DI-NI, WA- 
DI-N1, KU-RO, KJ-RO in Linear A, for example). Some 
Niger-Congo suffixes can also be recognised, such as -A7 
(animate plural) and -RA, -A (the article). Other significant 
indications include the alliterative concord (DAIVA 
DUWANA) and vowel harmony (JASASARAMANA) typical 
of Niger-Congo languages. Translations of selected Linear 
A documents are given at the end of this book. 

The Minoans seem to be related both to the Fulani, 
whom they physically resemble (red skin), and to the Yoruba, 
whose palace architecture they imitated. Their language fits 
within the Atlantic-Kwa-Benue-Congo complex. 

The Cretan placename Gortyn includes the Fula word 
gori, goreI “man, male” (seen also in gorilla, originally used 
by Hanno, in his Periplus . of African “Hairy Women”). 
Other Cretan placenames such as Gazi (compare Gazi in 
Nigeria), Ida (compare Idah in Nigeria), Minoa (compare 
Minna in Nigeria, and Minona, the African fertility goddess), 
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Mallia (compare Mali), Candia (compare Kandi in Benin), 
Komo (compare Komoe River on the Ivory Coast), Kumasa 
(compare Kumasi, in Ghana) have parallels in Nigeria and 
the vicinity. We think the Minoans came from northern 
Nigeria, or from Niger (once well watered) or thereabouts. 
See Evans’ map facing page 1 of vol. I, The Palace of Minos 
at Knossos. 


Civilisation in the Sahara is far older than in Egypt 
(Gillon 1984 : 24). The Sahara aridified about 3000 - 2500 
BC, forcing Saharan populations to move. The migration 
to Crete was part of this movement. Minoan civilisation 
begins on Crete about 3000 BC, and intensifies from 2000 
BC on, when ships became available. The Chariot Routes 
took them to the coast. See Oliver (1999 : 153, Fig. 13) for 
donkey and (later camel) itineraries. 

The Minoans, it seems, are the predecessors of the 
biblical Philistines, associated with writing and the early 
alphabet, and of the seafaring Phoenicians, who worshipped 
the goddess Tanit. 

Being red skinned they are ultimately of eastern 
origin, but spoke an African language and adopted African 
customs. 

The Minoans are the “missing link”, so to speak, that 
clarifies a number of important problems concerned with 
the Aegean Bronze Age, and the origins of European 



civilisation. The ancient Greeks called them the Pelasgians, 
and associated them with primitive religious practices, and 
regarded their language as barbarous. In classical times 
the Pelasgians survived only in remote areas, Pelasgiotis, 
Lemnos and parts of Crete, as a marginalised aboriginal 
minority. 


xiv 



I 

HEI) MEN 



“L’opinion prevaut aujourd’hui que lcs 
Pheniciens sont <les peaux rouges> ou <Ies 
basanes>”. 


(ilANTBAINE 


To judge from their wall paintings, the Minoans were 
red men (Evans 1921 : I, 9). In historical antiquity the 
Phoenicians, (Roman Poeni, Punici), were known as “red 
men”. The name was once thought to come from the red 
dye, mu rex, in which they traded. But this theory has been 
shown by Moscati (1968) to be wrong. They were called red 
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after the colour of their skin. Linear B mentions a red spice 
called po-ni-ki-jo which they traded. 



1. Man wearing Codpiece 

“The codpiece exposing the scrotum was worn 
by the Moba of north Togo”. 

The Phoenicians occupied Carthage in west Africa. 
Hence the alternative appellation of Carthaginians. They 
came originally from Sinai, as Moscati (1968) has shown. 
They were great seafarers, traders and pirates, and were also 
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Who were the Minoans? 


famous for their cruelty. The Roman practice of crucifixion 
was adopted from the Carthaginians. Their deep sea vessels 
dominated the seas after the end of the Bronze Age. But 
can we trace them back earlier, and associate them with the 
Minoans? Were there Proto-Phoenicians on Crete? 

Legend and prehistory (Homer, Iliad . 13,449, Odvssev . 
11, 568, and Thucydides I, 4) tell us of a mythical King 
Minos of Crete who ruled over a mighty sea empire. The 
wall paintings of Thera confirm this. The Admiralty Fresco 
gives us a vivid depiction of the Minoan fleet : ships with 
numerous rowers, square sails, canopies for dignitaries, 
steered from the rear with long oars, are shown entering 
a harbour (Doumas 1983 : pi. X). The power of this fleet 
is evident from the fact that no evidence of Minoan 
fortifications has been found on the island of Crete. 

Inscriptions in early forms of Semitic (Proto-Sinaitic, 
Albright 1969) occur as early as the second millennium BC, 
perhaps from about 1700 BC on. The forms of the letters 
are pictographs (Kautzsch & Cowley ed. 1910: 27), as in 
Linear A. Some of the letter names are syllabic, but obscure. 
Further evidence comes from an inscription found on Crete, 
and from the names of Semitic vases detected by Cyrus 
Gordon on the Linear A Tablets found on Crete. Ruijgh 
(1968) rejoins: “cela ne prouve le caractere semitique de la 
langue minoenne”. He adds that sound correspondences on 
Semitic are lacking. 
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Linear A script has also turned up in Philistia (Palestine), 
together with clay shrines decorated with birds and snakes 
in the Minoan manner (Finkelberg, Uchitel & Ussishkin 
1996). Mycenaean type “Bird Bowls” have also been found 
(Stager in Coogan ed. 1998 : 153 - 155). It is thought that 
the Philistines were the Biblical Caphtorim, who are said to 
have originated in Egypt, settled in Crete, and subsequently 
migrated to Palestine and the Levant (Amos 9.7, Jeremiah 
49.4). The Bible mentions the Scribes and Pharisees 
alongside the Philistines. The Pharisees are the African 
Barisi. The Scribes, we think, were the descendants of the 
ancient African class of scribes. 

The Philistines of historical times, spoke Semitic. But 
there are indications that they previously also knew a more 
exotic tongue (Nehemiah 13 : 24). The word Philistine 
has no Semitic etymology. The Old Testament form is 
Pelishtim. The Assyrians called them the Pilisti, but also 
the Palastu. These Assyrian forms are noteworthy for the 
presence of vowel harmony, (all front or all back vowels 
within the word) which is characteristic of Niger-Congo 
but not Semitic languages. In fact the form Palastu may 
incorporate the Niger-Congo personal plural prefix ba-, 
which often changed to pa- by devoicing. This pa- survives 
in the word Palestine. 
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2. Philistine and Fulani Heads 

Evans (1921 : I, 665) illustrates Philistines on the 
Pylon of Medinet Habu, who have the same hairstyle as 
the Philistine in the Phaistos Disk, syllabogram 2. He calls 
their tribes Pulasati (compare Pula/Fula = Fulani) and 
Tzakkaras (compare Sakanyi and kiSakata, both Benue- 
Congo peoples). And adds the Cherethim (compare Kerewe 
= ekiKerebe, also Benue-Congo). The first two syllables of 
these names are basic. 

Egyptian documents mention among the “Sea Peoples” 
a nation called the Keftiu, who came from Crete. These 
Keftiu are probably the people of Kaptara, (Linear A 
KAPA ?), a land beyond the Mediterranean, described in 
cuneiform documents of the second millennium BC. The 
Old Testament (Deut. 2:23, Amos 9:7) mentions a people 
called the Caphtorim, who are from Caphtor, which 
probably refers to Crete. In the Table of Nations (Gen. 10) 
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the Caphtorim are the descendants of Egypt. Caphtorim has 
the same four consonants as Kaptara. In fact The Caphtorim 
are probably the Biblical Philistines, who are called (Jer. 
47:4) “The remnant of the coastland of Caphtor”. Compare 
the Nigerian Keffi, a name with similar phonetics. 

What the Philistines looked like we know from the 
Egyptian Medinet Habu reliefs. The Philistines of the 
Medinet Habu reliefs have broad shoulders, narrow waists, 
long limbs, like the Minoans of the Cretan and Theran 
frescoes. Their distinctive hairstyle is not unlike that 
still worn by Fulani men (Dupire 1970 : ill. 13), a type of 
Mohican cut. The Philistines were among the first people to 
use iron. It has been argued that the Egyptians considered 
the copper trade a Semitic Canaanite trade (Bernal 2001: 
63). So they were associated with metals and smelting. 
Compare Shinnie’s (1967) reference to “a long tradition of 
bronze-working by the cire perdue method amongst the 
Yoruba and Bini of Nigeria”. 

Philistine burials (Barnett 1969) show the use of partial 
gold face masks. Partial masks were found on the faces of 
dead Minoans. Their dead were buried in Tholos-tombs 
of Mycenaean type. Their ships relied on sails rather than 
oars, like those of the Phoenicians. 

To return to the Phoenicians, Homer’s Phoinikes, we 
know that Hecataeus of Miletus, the early historian, called 
their country Khna. One is reminded of Cana in Galilee, 
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known from the Biblical marriage feast, and also of Canaan, 
which the Jews conquered. There is a Kana in Zaire, and a 
Kana river in Zimbabwe. Kana (Khana) is a Niger-Congo 
tribal name in Nigeria (compare Ghana, with voicing). The 
word means “gold” (also “grain”) in Niger-Congo. African 
echoes remain in these names. The Phoenicians, like the 
Philistines, worked iron, and so had superior weapons. 

Both Phoenicians (Phoinikes) and Philistines have 
an initial aspirated ph, not always indicated however in 
spellings such as Poeni, Punici (Romans failed to mark the 
aspirate). This Ph also appears in the word “Phaeacians”, a 
people mentioned by Homer as visited by Odysseus. 

The Phaeacians lived on an island, enjoying abundance 
of produce (grapes, olives, grain etc), and were famous 
for their sporting prowess. They, like the Minoans, were 
sailors, and equipped Odysseus with a magical ship for 
his homecoming. They are thought by some to be Homer’s 
version of the mythical Minoans. Their name begins with 
the prefix pa-, and in fact may be based on the same root as 
Phaistos, a prominent place in prehistoric Crete, the site of 
a Minoan palace. Pai is the name of a Niger-Congo tribe, as 
is Bai, and with a slight sound change, also Vai. Paestum in 
Italy may also be related. 

The problematic Pelasgians (see How-Wells 1912 : 
Appendix IV), the aboriginal population of Greece and the 
Aegean, share this same prefix (with pa > pe). They are 
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associated above all with northern Greece (Pelasgiotis) and 
Thessaly, but also with Athens (The Pelargikon Teichos). 
The placenames Larissa and Dodona (compare African 
Dodo in Nigeria, Dodoma in Tanzania) look African. 
Hellanicus connected the Pelasgians with the Tyrsenians 
(Phoenicians). 

Now kiLari is the name of a Congolese tribe. The 
Etruscan Lari (Latin Lares, Lases) are the “old ones”, the 
“ancestors”. Compare the Cretan placename Lasea. Etruria 
too, with its Lari, was once “Pelasgian”. In Niger-Congo 
the root la means “old”, and the —ri is a plural suffix, 
like ni. Dodo, (compare Dodona), from earlier dado is a 
reduplicated form of the same root, as / and d are often 
interchanged in Niger-Congo. Compare Cretan laburinthos 
“labyrinth”, with the alternative form dapurinthos (attested 
in Linear B). This word incorporates the element -ri-. 

Red Africans typically come from the East, near the 
Horn. It is well known that black skin is concentrated in 
peoples who live closest to the equator (Gloger’s rule). Our 
Minoans are not Negroes or black men. They come from a 
part of Africa that lies north of the Equator. 

According to Herodotus (III, 20) the Ethiopians were 
notable for their tall stature and longevity. Evans compares 
the Minoans with the Ethiopians. Their customary male 
dress was the codpiece, a brief garment that covered the 
genital (Evans 1928 : II, 1, Supplementary Plate XIII). 
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This sheath is quite widespread in Africa however, even 
appearing in prehistoric rockpaintings. But the specific 
Minoan codpiece exposes the scrotum. This type, according 
to Evans (1928 : II, 1, 35, note 2), citing von Luschan, is 
worn by the Moba of North Togo, and made from leather or 
wool. Both the Fulani and Yoruba are found in Togo. Both 
these peoples have similar blood groups (Blumberg, Ikin, 
Mourant 1961). 

The Cretan wallpaintings show men wearing ostrich 
feathers on their head-dress. Such feathers were worn also 
by the Nuba (East Africa). In any case they point to the 
African savannah where ostriches were plentiful, not to the 
jungle areas. 

The Cretan palaces are decorated with figure of eight 
shields (apparently obsolete). These must be made from ox 
hide. The Vai syllabary includes the figure of eight shield 
among its symbols. But these long shields, resembling those 
of the Zulus and Matabele (Dodds 1998 : 128 - 129), must 
be associated with cattle herders such as the Masai, Nuba, 
Nuer of east Africa, and the Fulani. Likewise the Homeric 
long body-shields are of ox-hide. 

The Fula or Fulani (Dupire 1970 : CARTE I) extend 
across west Africa from Senegal to Lake Chad. Pockets 
are found in Togo and Nigeria, with concentrations around 
Sokoto and Kano. They were once thought to be Semitic, 
due to their red colouring and other racial features. But their 
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language has now been identified as Niger-Congo (Atlantic). 
It has special connections with the Kwa and Benue-Congo 
groups, which may be significant. The Proto-Bantu ( Benue- 
Congo) were believed by Guthrie to have been among the 
first users of iron in Africa, which gave them an advantage 
in warfare. We have already mentioned the use of iron by 
the Philistines. 

Genetically the Fulani are predominantly negroid, but 
with an admixture of Berber and Tuareg. Theories regarding 
their origin abound, including the notion that they came from 
Egypt (Homburger 1949). Intermarriage between Berber 
cattleherders and negro women is the probable explanation 
(Armstrong 1967 : 28, Note 18). They are genetically close 
to the Yoruba (Blumberg, Ikin & Mourant 1961 : 195 - 200, 
evidence from blood groups). 

Thurnwald the Geman anthropologist describes them 
with enthusiasm: “these master-men, living rather like ‘lone 
wolves’, stand abrupt and alien among the agricultural Negro 
tribes...who only live inside their clans”. He attributes to 
them “personal bravery, courage and a conscious valuing of 
initiative and enterprising spirit” (Armstrong 1967 : 6, citing 
Thurnwald’s treatise, Die Menschliche Gesellschaft ). 

F. W. De St Croix (1945/1972 : 9) however observes that 
they are “prevaricators and artists in subterfuge”, and “quick 
tempered, very sensitive, easily take offence”. Of superior 
intelligence, they are suspicious of strangers, reticent and 
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evasive. They have an “inherited feeling of superiority to 
those peoples among which they dwell”. 

The Fulani are of two types, Nomadic “Cow” Fulani, 
and Settled Fulani (De St Croix 1972/1945 : 8 - 9). Sections 
of various tribes or clans “may be found over an area of 
thousands of square miles”. Nomads such as these played a 
large part in early colonisations. Recent genetic research at 
Madrid (Arnaiz-Villena et Alii 2002) has linked the Fulani, 
and neighbouring Mossi who live below the Niger bend, 
and speak Gur languages, with the Greeks. So our theory 
that the pre-Greek Minoans were “Fulani” is not too far 
fetched. 

The tall, regal Fulani depicted in Dupire (1970 : ill. 13) 
are not dissimilar to the Minoan Chief-King (Higgins 1967 
: 96, ill. 102) or to the ivory Bull-Leaper (Higgins 1967 : 33, 
ill. 25), the Chieftain and Soldier on the steatite Chieftain 
Cup (Hood 1978 : 144, ill. 137) or the miniature figures on 
the Harvester Vase (Higgins 1967 : 191 : 154, ill. 191) or 
even the Fisherman (Doumas 1983 : ill. X) from Thera. 

The Minoans were obsessed with cattle, as their art 
indicates. The Fulani know their cattle by name (they use 
hair colours, as Dc St Croix (1945/1972 : 19) observes), and 
arc experts at controlling them and concealing them. Greek 
myth is full of stories involving the cunning transport and 
concealment of cattle. Cattle require plentiful water. One 
thinks immediately of Lake Chad, and of other prominent 
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lakes and rivers in Africa. Sheep and goats require less 
water and less feed. 

It is noteworthy that Linear A has at least five different 
signs for water, RA, NE, TO, NU, KI. This is consistent with 
nomadic herdsmen. There also appears to be a sign for FLY 
(perhaps adapted from STAR). In Africa the tsetse fly is a 
serious problem for cattle and their owners. Greek myth has 
a number of stories about cattle being tormented by flies 
(Europa etc). The Linear A signary includes a sign for the 
long-necked Egyptian dog, which also was kept in Togo. 
The Fulani have cattle dogs called rawandu and da wadi. 
The word DAWA occurs in Linear A (KN Z 10a. b), probably 
meaning “sheep” or “goat”. 

That the Minoans were acquainted with African negroes 
is evident from the miniature ivory Head (Hood 1978 : 116, 
ill. 102) from Ayios Onoufrios, or the painted Negro Head 
from Thera published by Marinatos (1969). Evans (1928 : 
II, 2, 427, note 2) mentions pendants in the shape of negro 
heads. The Minoans, as we will see, spoke a negro African 
language. 

The Minoans were also in contact with the Egyptians. 
A wall painting from the Tomb of Senmut at Thebes (c. 
1500 BC) shows Cretans bearing gifts, including Minoan 
vases with bulls’ head decoration. Similar vases have now 
been excavated in Egypt, as Higgins (1967 : 151) points out. 
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No doubt the Fulani travelled widely across the African 
continent, pasturing their cattle and trading goods. 

We propose therefore that the Minoans were Africans, 
namely pastoral Fulani, who migrated from an area around 
Senegal to Crete by ship, and thence to Greece. The Baraa 
speak an Atlantic language, and their name would provide a 
basis for the term Pelasgian (compare the Palaka, speaking 
Gur, the place in Benin called Paraku), as also for the names 
Palastu, Palestine (compare the Pare, speaking Benue- 
Congo). The fundamental part of Niger-Congo names is the 
first two syllables, consisting of PREFIX + ROOT. Further 
additions are optional, and admit great variation. 

That these people were known by so many different 
names is due to the fact that they consisted of African tribes. 
In Africa even the one tribe may have several different 
names, with suffixes (third syllables) indicating subtribes. 

The Pulasati mentioned by Evans must be the Fulani. 
Fula = Pula = Bula = Peul = Fulbe. The Fulani code of 
conduct was known as pulaku, fortitude under pain, or 
adversity. This is how the Fulani saw themselves. In the 
following chapter we describe their dangerous initiation 
ceremonies, undergone before marriage. Their neighbours 
the Yoruba were known for their ability to prolong torture. 

Quite a few Fula words connected with religion, cattle 
herding, magic etc (De St Croix 1945/1972 : 68 - 74) , 
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actually occur in the Linear A texts. Their exact meaning 
in Linear A is unknown. But this remarkable fact suggests 
a close connection, if not identity, between the Minoans and 
the Fulani. They appear to have been closely associated with 
the Yoruba, whose architecture they adopted. At this time 
these two peoples may not have been very distinct. 
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II 

BULLSPOBTS 



“Der Stier, Symbol der FertilitSt, Virilitat, 
des Wetters und Wassers und in it z T. deutlicben 
Hierophanie-Merkmalen, solar-lunarmyth. 
Aspckfcn und oft in Verbindung mit der grossen 
Muttergottheit”. 

WAC’HSMUTII 

A matter which has attracted much attention is the 
Minoan love of bullsports. These were not confined to Crete, 
but took place also in Greece at Mycenae, at Tiryns and 
in Thessaly, places of known Minoan occupation (Picard 
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1948). They also featured in the Roman/Etruscan arena. 
The Etruscans, we now know, were African. 



3. Bull and Acrobat 

’’Bullsports were a popular but dangerous 
pursuit”. 

From Crete we have wall paintings, statuettes, seals 
which show men and women vaulting over the horns of a 
charging bull into the arms of a catcher waiting behind. 
Often the jumper falls or is gored by the bull. Other seals 
show bulls heads together with a double axe, a sacrificial 
implement. Rhyta (ritual vases) are often made in the 
form of a bull’s head. See Willett (1993 : 205) for “magical 
substances” kept in these vessels in Africa. 
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We may reasonably infer that, as in Spain today, the bull 
was slain at the end of the ceremony. Probably the rhy ta were 
used to pour the blood, and baptism of blood or taurobolium 
was involved, as in the Mithras cult. In this Iranian cult a 
sword is driven into the neck of the bull. The slayer hopes 
in this way to attain the bull’s legendary potency. A bull 
can impregnate fifty cows in one night. Even today a bull is 
given by a Nomadic Fulani boy’s father to the girl’s father to 
mark a betrothal. This bull is killed and eaten by the in-laws 
(De St Croix 1945/1972 : 38). 

If one looks further afield for evidence it is possible 
to cite the Gurka practice of slaying the bull with a knife 
or kukri (Adshead 1970). This rite is surely very old, and 
probably of African origin, like the knife used. The Cretans 
who jumped over the bull are depicted as carrying knives, 
which must have served a purpose. Indeed a seal (Evans 
1921 : III, 226, Fig. 160) shows a Minoan plunging his 
dagger into a bull’s neck. 

The Gurkas, like various Indian tribesmen, tether the 
bull before despatching it with the knife. To kill with one 
blow is regarded as ideal. The bull would then have been 
decapitated with an axe. The double axes shown above 
columns on the Haghia Triada Sarcophagus (Higgins 1967 
: 99) no doubt had this purpose. They were not in secular 
use. 
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Spanish practice, in which the matador uses a rapier, is 
known to be recent. In Spain it was originally the picador 
who killed the bull with a knife. But Spain preserves the 
tradition of bullfighting as a proof of manhood. The red 
cloak (bulls are colourblind) signifies blood. In Crete we 
interpret the bullsports as a fertility ritual to prove readiness 
for marriage. Hence the crowds of avid female spectators 
watching the dangerous spectacle (Evans 1921 : III, 47). 

Among the Omo of Ethiopia bull jumping continues to 
this day. It is preceded by a ceremony involving slipping a 
wooden phallus called Boku through eight iron bracelets 
(Beckwith & Fischer 1999 : II, 32 - 33). Bullfighting occurs 
also at Pemba (meaning “horns” or “tusks”) in Mozambique. 
Bullsports and fertility arc closely linked in Africa. They 
are part of male initiation, in which the men are submitted 
to the ordeal of circumcision. Women too are “circumcised” 
by excising the clitoris before marriage. 

The presence of female performers in the Cretan 
bullsports is evidenced by the artwork. They wear male 
garb, including the codpiece, but a different hairstyle. And 
are painted white, as one might expect. This again has 
African overtones. Female acrobats performing dangerous 
tricks with the aid of an assisting spirit appear among 
acrobats at the Dan Snake Society in Nyor Diaple (Fischer 
& Himmelheber 1984 : 6, Fig. 2). The intervention of spirits 
is omnipresent in Africa. They even intervene in games of 
football to change the course of play. 
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The Vapheio Cups found in Greece, but made in the 
Minoan style, show bulls being caught in a net, and bulls 
being roped around the leg. A “decoy cow” is also depicted. 
Compare De St. Croix's (1972/1945 : 24) remarks about 
tying up the master bull to prevent overserving the cows. 
Hobbling cattle two by two at night is also practised by the 
Fulani (De St Croix 1972/1945 : 31). A hobble is included in 
the Linear A signs. 

Evans (1921 : II, 1, 46, Note 4, citing Heuzey) tells us 
that the Egyptians exposed men from conquered tribes to 
wild bulls, as can be seen from a predynastic slate palette. 
“The captives were apparently negroised Libyans”, he says, 
referring to their codpiece. Heuzey (1892) regards them as 
a “half-Semitised African race”, which would accord with 
our view that they were Fulani. 

More recently a painting of bull jumping has been 
found in the gardens of the Palace of Avaris (Tell el-Daba) 
in Egypt, the former capital of the Hyksos, the “Shepherd 
Kings”. The probable date is the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty (1540 - 1285 BC). Malek (1999 : 252) thinks they 
were made by Minoan artists working in Egypt. This find 
raises a number of questions. A Hyksos presence on Crete 
has been suggested by some (Arnaiz-Villena et Alii 2002). 

Besides bulljumping, some artworks show men 
wrestling with a bull, and applying a type of headlock. 
American cowboys have been known to do the same, in 
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order to throw a steer. Here the test is of strength, not agility. 
The athlete wrestles with death, literally, in order to prove 
his manhood.. 

It would be a mistake to regard these performers 
as captives, or even as gladiators. It is clear from their 
elaborate attire and noble appearance, that, as Evans (1921 
: III, 232) declares, they are “the flower of the Minoan race, 
executing, in many cases under a direct religious sanction, 
feats of bravery and skill in which the whole population 
took a passionate delight”. 

We may wonder at the exact meaning of these ancient 
ceremonies. An understanding of their full significance 
eludes us. But their connection with fertility, death and 
the spirit world is beyond doubt. Sexuality involves the 
transmission of new life, the passing on of a soul or spirit. 
Death also involves the passing on of a spirit. The spirit that 
passed out of the dying passed on into a newborn child, a 
plant or an animal. That was regarded as obvious. 

Bloody games arising from this ancient tradition 
continued to be held at funerals on into Roman and Etruscan 
times. Sometimes they even involved human sacrifice. A 
life for a life. The Spanish plaza de toros is the modern 
perpetuation of these rites, much modified and attenuated. 
From a meaningful sacred act it has been reduced to a 
display of machismo for entertainment. 
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The typical place for holding Spanish bullfights is an 
arena, modelled on the Roman amphitheatre. Where the 
Cretan bullsports took place we do not know for certain. The 
main court of the palaces has been suggested. It would be 
the right size (50 x 25 yards), and the surrounding veranda 
could have been cordoned off to protect the spectators. Some 
may have observed the spectacle from the upper balconies 
of the palace, as fragments of wall paintings showing female 
spectators suggest. 

But the western court is also a possibility. Damage 
to the palace would be less likely if the bullsports were 
held outside the palace complex. The western court was 
probably the cattle market. So the venue would have been 
appropriate. 
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Ill 

WHITE WOMEN 



“In the Underworld, ... as “dead” and painted 
white, they [the initiates] must fast, sit or lie for a 
time without moving or showing any emotion, they 
must neglect bodily care, and have no contact with 
anyone but their mothers or older women”. 

MftLLER & UlTZ-MfLLEI? 

Unlike their menfolk who are depicted as red, the 
women shown in the Cretan frescoes are generally painted 
white all over. Likewise many of the female statuettes in 
terracotta. Various explanations have been suggested. 
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The men had a suntan, but the women didn’t; the women 
were abducted foreigners of different race; the difference 
is merely an “artistic convention”, and so on. But none of 
these theories is adequate, and there is no adequate way of 
choosing among them. If the Minoans came from Africa 
however, we can offer a better solution. 



4. White Women on Sarcophagus 

“Minoan Women are white, whereas their 
menfolk are red”. 

We know that in African initiation ceremonies among 
the Bantu and others the women were coated in white paint 
from head to foot before marriage. Even today such painting 
continues. Lime from shells mixed with pig’s grease is 
often used. This painting may be progressive, indicating 
the degree of initiation or enlightenment attained by the 
initiate (Muller & Ritz-Miiller 2000 : 28, 58, 59). This 
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practice was most common among the African negroes, 
and was accompanied by female circumcision, after which 
the women were then considered ready for marriage. The 
white is the white of the spirit masks of the dead. They have 
“died” to their maidenhood, and passed over the threshhold 
to adulthood. 

At Crete the “white women” are adults. That they are 
initiated can be inferred from their presence at the bull 
sports, which, as we have seen, were a fertility ritual. The 
faience Snake Goddess statuettes also have white flesh, and 
must be fertility figures. Snakes are generally connected 
with fertility. All these women are bare-breasted, but wear 
a long gown, a form of clothing which appears in surviving 
early African paintings. 

That this explanation is correct can be confirmed by a 
wall painting from Thera showing female boxers wearing 
a boxing glove on the right hand only, in African style 
(Riefenstahl 1982 : 213 - 214). The boxers are both children. 
And they are painted not white but red. In other words they 
have not yet reached the age of initiation. Participation by 
girls in dangerous sports is still practised by the Dan of 
West Africa (Fischer & Himmelheber 1984 : 6, pi. 2). At 
Crete the women participate in bull-jumping, wearing male 
dress. 
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Minoan women are tall and graceful, slim in the waist, 
with large, radiant eyes. They have full breasts, large 
mouths, and wavy hair. 

The profiles of the female boxers from Thera published 
by Doumas (1983 : ill. IV) closely resemble the profiles 
of Fulani girls published by Marguerite Dupire (1970 : 
ill. 1 [Cameroon] & 12 [Senegal]). The high, prominent 
forehead, but relatively flat lower face are noteworthy. The 
eyes are large and luminous. The mouth is ample. The hair 
hangs in narrow locks down the side of the head. The nose 
is not overly large. 

Pockets of the Fulani are also found further South, 
around the Niger-Benue confluence, for example. More 
recently the Mossi (near the Niger bend) and Fulani have 
been genetically connected with the Greeks (Arnaiz-Villena 
ct Alii 2002), as we have said. 

This may be significant. The Niger-Congo speaking 
Yoruba are also found in this area (Nigeria). Scholars have 
commented on the apparent freedom of Minoan women, 
which is quite unusual in the ancient world. The women 
of the Yoruba also enjoy a high level of emancipation, 
including property rights. 

The wallpaintings at Knossos depict animated women 
in groups, watching the bullsports. These bare-breasted 
women in long gowns clearly belong to the society of 
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the palace. They have even been compared to a harem 
(Immerwahr 1990) Among the Yoruba prominent men took 
numerous wives. Could it be that these lively ladies of the 
court are the royal concubines, and that their lord was a 
Yoruba king or dignitary? Baumann & Westermann (1957) 
mention concubines and sexual freedom. 

The Fulani tolerate a good deal of sexual license at the 
festivals of Julde Sunraye and Julde Laiha (De St Croix 
1945/1972 : 46): “At night, lads give chase to girls, and if 
they catch them, intercourse takes place. Or several lads 
may sieze and take their turn with one girl.. Young men 
retire with the girl of their choice - some with the wives of 
others...who have come from a distance, as have many of 
the males”. Unmarried women are a great rarity among the 
Fulani. 

Another popular palace activity of Minoan women was 
dancing, as the frescoes indicate (Evans 1930 : III, plate 
facing page 67). Myth tells of the dancing place of Ariadne 
(compare Linear A ARI) on Crete. Among the Fulani certain 
games and dances, held, when several tribes are together, 
with singing and drumming, are a preliminary to marriage. 
A youth will make approaches to a particular girl after the 
dances or games. 

Among the Yoruba the women were the traders. To 
judge from African practice, the women were responsible 
for making and decorating pottery. Their profits were their 
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own. The Minoan palaces were trading centres. The 
large courtyards were used as markets. Different quarters 
of the palaces housed different crafts. The Yoruba are the 
most urbanised of African tribes, just as the Minoans were 
urbanised. 

Minoan women took part in sport. Their activities 
included not only boxing, which we have mentioned, but 
also bulljumping, which was very hazardous indeed. Boxing 
with one gloved hand, as practised on Thera, is African. 
Dangerous sports are practised by women in West Africa, 
among the Dan for example, with the aid of spirits. 

For the purpose of bulljumping they wore male dress. 
Cross-dressing is a feature of the African secret societies. 
The converse also occurs: men dressed as women (the 
“Parisienne”) passing around a “love-cup”. 

The women of Crete were in no way repressed like 
the women of ancient Greece. They enjoyed economic and 
sexual freedom, and participated in risky sporting events 
in public. 
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IV 


SNAKE GODDESSES 



“Ma mi Wata appears in dreams as a 
supernaturally beautiful woman with long hair and 
light skin, often with shimmering snakes draped 
around her”. 


MtTLLEH & RITZ-MULLER 

Among the most well known objects found in the palace at 
Knossos are the “Snake Goddess” statuettes. Made of faience 
(or gold and ivory) these small figures of women holding live 
snakes clearly have some cult significance. The women wear 
long ceremonial gowns, but with the breasts exposed. On their 
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head they have a ceremonial cap or hat, either surmounted by 
a cat, or incorporating coiled snakes. Higgins considers that 
these figures show “grace and naturalism” (compare Willett 
1971: 20). Considerable reconstruction has been necessary 
however. The original appearance was farouche rather than 
graceful. Cats were demonic animals (Frazer 1987). 



5. Snake Goddess 

“The Snake Goddesses are depictions of the 
goddess Minona”. 

The Snake Goddesses are best interpreted as fertility 
figures. Baumann & Westermann (1957 : 423, Volta Circle) 
connect the African serpent cult with fecundity and the 
phallus. Serpents also have a protective function, as in 
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modern Greece. See Baumann & Westermann (1957: 85, 
Fig. 26). 

The Goddesses do not have feet, but stand on their long 
flounced skirt which acts as a base. The proportions are not 
natural. The head is very big. The breasts are large and 
prominent. The waist is very narrow, a Minoan characteristic. 
The legs, though not visible, are elongated. Formally one 
is reminded of African gourd statuettes (Roberts & Roberts 
1996 : 205, Cat. 88, with note). But the impact of these small 
statuettes is quite remarkable, inspiring awe and dread. 

Comparison with the Greek Maenads, the bare-breasted, 
ecstatic devotees of Dionysos, god of wine and vegetation, is 
inevitable. The maenads held snakes around their arms and 
raged through the wilds to the sound of double flutes and 
cymbals. Evans (1921 : III, 39-40,472) gives evidence for 
both these instruments on Minoan Crete (Evans 1930 : III, 
472). The maenads tore live animals apart with their bare 
hands ( sparagmos ). Sometimes they ate animal flesh (bulls, 
goats, snakes) raw ( omophagia ), sometimes human flesh 
(Penthcus), or even young children (Dodds 1951 : 270ff). 
No doubt the wine of Dionysos represented the blood of the 
god, as the flesh of the bull represented the flesh of the god. 
Traditionally the Greek maenads were painted white, like 
the women of Crete. The satyrs, their goatish, ithyphallic, 
male companions, by contrast, were painted black. 
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Africa was known for the practice of cannibalism. 
Burkert (1982 : 88) compares the satyrs of Dionysos with 
African “leopard men”, who were cannibals. Eating of 
children took place on Crete, at Arkhanes, as archaeology 
demonstrates. The maenads may also have had intercourse 
with snakes (so Dieterich). They tore up trees in their 
frenzy, an activity illustrated on Minoan seals. Their master 
Dionysos was called Dendrites “Man of the Tree”, and was 
often ithyphallic, like African ancestral figures. 

The name Dionysos [a > o] recalls the Mande concept 
of dia “shadow” + Mande ni “vital principle” (Baumann & 
Westermann 1957 : 400). The “shadow” is a type of double 
that separates from the body when one dreams. Compare 
the Dionysiac notion of ekstasis, separation of soul from 
body. The “shadow” remains in the body after death, and 
answers when questioned. After the funeral it enters the 
body of an unborn infant, or unites with the ni, becoming 
an ancestral spirit (tree or snake). It is possible therefore that 
the rites of Dionysos are based on ancient Minoan beliefs 
and practices that originated in Africa, and that the maenads 
(from Niger-Congo mana “fire”, “light”), sometimes shown 
with tongues of fire over their heads, come from the same 
source. Dionysos is associated with the mask. The mask is 
African, and connected with spirit possession. Dionysos is a 
god of death and resurrection, like the Egyptian Osiris. 

I consider however that the Snake Goddesses are 
intended to represent the African fertility Goddess Minona, 
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whose name is preserved in the city of Minna (Nigeria). 
Minona was both a goddess and a witch. The original rites 
of Minolta involved intercourse with snakes, as can be seen 
from surviving African statuettes. A similiar procedure 
takes place in Voodoo ceremonies at Dahomey, where the 
Priestess mounts a box containing a snake. Here the notion 
of possession by a spirit takes physical form. The woman is 
penetrated by the snake, and goes into a trance. 

“The Queen gets on to the box in which lies the snake 
and - modern Pythoness - she is penetrated by the god: she 
writhes, her whole body is convulsed and the oracle speaks 
from her mouth” (Metraux 1959: 36). She speaks with 
the voice of the dead, bringing knowledge from beyond the 
grave, where past, present and future are all one. 

One is reminded of the cleft below the Delphic tripod, 
which must once have served a similar purpose. The 
Delphic priestess too was possessed by a spirit, originally 
not Apollo, but the ancient Mediterranean Earth Goddess. 
She then spoke in an unknown language, that of her African 
ancestors. To induce her trance she inhaled vapours that 
came up from the earth and ate the fruit of a bay tree. Her 
cult was associated with the snake, a chthonic creature. One 
is reminded inevitably of Eve, the apple of knowledge, and 
the snake in Genesis. 

At Dahomey this performance is followed by the 
drinking of the blood of sacrificial goat to seal the vow of 
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silence, and then the danse vaudou. “This is the moment 
when the initiates are received into the sect. Possessed by 
the spirit the novices do not come out of their trance till a 
priest hits them on the head with his hand, a wooden spoon, 
or, if he thinks necessary, ox-hide whip”. 

The zombies “the living dead”, of the voodoo cult, fall 
within this context of spirit possession. Under the influence 
of tetradotoxin (Davies 1985 : 226), in a drug induced 
trance, they enter a state resembling death. They are buried 
alive, then resurrected, to become mindless minions of 
their master. A Cretan large terracotta goddess statuette 
(Higgins 1957 : 126, ill. 152) from Gazi near Knossos wears 
a crown of poppies, slit to extract the opium; which indicates 
the cult use of narcotics. 

In many ways the zombies resemble the Egyptian 
Ushabtis, replicas of servants who were buried with the 
dead to do their work for them in the next life. These little 
statuettes were once real servants executed at the funerals of 
their lords, as has now been shown by Reisner’s excavations 
at Kerma in the Sudan (Garlake 2002 : 56). He found a 
royal tumulus over 90 metres in diameter, with about 400 
sacrificial victims: family, slaves, prisoners, dogs and horses. 
We are dealing here with an early form of sati. Baumann 
& Westermann (1957 : 291) mention “l’enterrement de ses 
femmes avec le roi defunt” in the eastern Sudan. Tumulus 
burials and grave circles extend across the African savanna 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean in the west. 
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Sacrifice of males to a dead sovereign however was 
associated in historical times particularly with the Yoruba 
and the Palace at Benin (Baumann & Westermann 1957 : 
350) : “une serie ininterrompue de mefaits sanguinaires a 
marque l’histoire de la dynastic de Benin et de sa civilisation 
de palais”. 

One can compare scenes on Greek vases associated 
with drama, which show Dionysiac satyrs “breaking up the 
ground with mallets”, and a woman or goddess “who rises 
from the ground among the satyrs” (Pickard-Cambridge 
1968 : 184). Evans (1921 : III, 458) illustrates an intaglio 
showing a male attendant helping a Minoan goddess to arise 
from the ground. These scenes recall practices of burial 
and subsequent resurrection. The Greek tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice echoes these. One is also reminded here of the 
Egyptian Osiris, resurrected god of the dead. The Greeks 
worshipped Hades by beating the ground with sticks. In 
subsistence societies the dead might even be dug up and 
eaten in times of famine. 

The symbol of Minona was a mound-shaped altar with 
breasts (Blier 1995: 34, plate 21) not unlike the Philistine 
“house shrine” ( Z.PEB 1975/6. vol.II, facing page 1.) with 
birds and snakes. Compare the conical stone “figurine” with 
breasts but no head in Garlake (2002 : 161, ill. 95). A mound 
shaped object of this kind (Preziosi & Hitchcock 1999 : 83) 
or baetyl, has been found on Minoan Crete. It resembles 
the Delphic omphalos (navel). See Evans (1928 : II, 2, 839, 
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Fig. 555). The same altar appears on sealstones, along with 
female votaries. 

We know from African art that navel shaped icons 
were current in Africa (Taschen ed. 2005 : pi. 160). The 
swollen navel referred to fecundity, “twins” (Schmalenbach 
ed. 1988 : 185, ill. 113). We can also compare African 
depictions purporting to show women giving birth to snakes 
(Meyer 1992: 20, pi. 11) “this pregnant woman appears 
to be giving birth to a snake”. In light of the preceding 
quote the possibility that intercourse with a snake may be 
represented should be considered. Compare the “serpent 
de la naissance” (Baumann & Westermann 1957 : 264), 
which appeared when a woman was about to give birth, and 
“ancetres devenues serpents”. 

Snakes and birds are still associated with Marni Wata 
(Muller & Ritz-Miiller: 261), a mermaid like water goddess 
conflating ancient and modern belief, whose cult involves 
trance states and initiation. She is represented by a white 
statuette. Her initiates wear a white wedding dress. In 
Africa deceased spirits wore white female masks. 

Among the Fulani Koriranwa, a tall woman clothed 
in white, is chief of the spirits (De St Croix 1945/1972 : 
55). Persons wishing to consult her as an oracle, are led to 
the place by an attendant, rattling a gourd full of stones to 
announce his approach. The suppliant pays his respects, but 
does not see her, and she speaks to him in Fulani “Jabbama, 
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Jabbama”. He makes his request, and receives her advice. 
Sometimes an interpreter puts his ear to a hollow or hut, 
in which Koiriranwa dwells, and tells the suppliant what 
Koiriranwa says. 

Spirit possession among the Nomadic Fulani is induced 
by stringed musical instruments or drums, as in the cult of 
Dionysos, and may lead to hysterical frenzy or ‘hendu’. The 
possessed man wanders off wearing a leather loincloth and 
covered in cowries, and returns with infomation imparted 
by the spirits. Spirits may also enter a person who has sat 
under a tree. Trees harboured spirits. Under the influence of 
Koiriranwa a non-Fulani may speak Fula. 

Breasts are also shown on jugs or “Nipple Vases” found at 
Thera, presumably dedicated to the same goddess (Doumas 
1983 : plates 62 b- 63). The spouts of these vases imitate 
the form of a bird. Birds constantly recur as adjuncts to the 
goddess statuettes of Minoan Crete. Like the snakes, they 
are intended to represent the soul. They are the attributes of 
a deity of fertility and death. 

Minoan women also appear in art worshipping the 
sacred tree. This too has similar associations. In this tree 
resided the divine ancestor belonging to the place. To 
this tree sacrifices were offered. Altars and conical earth 
mounds surmounted by a cup were connected with this cult 
(Baumann & Westermann 1957 : 400, “Haut-Niger”). 
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It is no accident that the civilisation of Crete is named 
after “King Minos”. The word “Minos” is clearly based on 
Mino-na (the syllable 11 a can be detached), which also gave 
rise to the placename Minoa (with loss of ri) which occurs 
not only in Crete but in a great variety of places subject to 
Cretan influence. “Minos”, it seems, was not a king but a 
goddess. 

“All over the Aegean the name Minoa survived into 
historical times. There is one in Siphnos, one in Amorgos, 
an island off Megara, one in Delos, one in Laconia, and 
others on the coasts of Syria, the West and even Arabia” 
(Pendlebury 1971: 286). 

“Minoan” has been connected with the Arabian 
“Minaean” (Doe 1971: 68) since ancient times (Pliny, 
Natural History , Bk. XII, xxx 53, xxx 56).The Minaeans 
traded in perfume (frankincense). The Minoans, too, were 
traders. 

The largest faience Snake Goddess was found in the Pal¬ 
ace repositories, accompanied by a hoard of painted shells and 
a marble cross. Cowrie shells were used as money in Africa. 
The cross represented prestige money. A possible explanation 
is that dedications were made to the Goddess. But it should 
not be forgotten that ritual prostitution was quite widespread 
in the Ancient World, including nearby Corinth. The origins 
of this practice are unknown. In historical times it appears to 
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have been degraded. See the reference in Herodotus (1,109) to 
the worship of Mylitta. 

The Minoans, like the Phoenicians, were seamen and 
pirates. The Snake Goddesses, like the Carthaginian god¬ 
dess Tanit, whose sign resembles the snake goddess figu¬ 
rines, may, in addition to their other roles, have been sacred 
prostitutes and patrons of sailors. The appellation “Star of 
the Sea”, now commonly applied to the Virgin Mary, was 
originally a title of the goddess Tanit. Evans (1921 : II, i, 
252) saw the Cretan connection here : the Minoan goddess 
is not infrequently depicted between two stars. Stars were 
the guides of ancient navigators, and of the dead. The cross 
was a stellar symbol. 

The principal activity of Minoan women, was trade. 
Their menfolk were seafarers and pirates. Minona watched 
over them both. 
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ART AND AIK HITE( TURK 



“Cretan animals and birds, stylised as they are 
and drawn with scant regard for accuracy, tend 
to look more alive, and therefore more real, than 
Egyptian ones”. 


II(K)I) 


The subject matter of Minoan art (Crete and Thera) 
comes from Africa: monkeys, cats, lions, leopards, African 
antelopes, boars, donkeys, ducks, frogs, snakes, partridges, 
hoopoes, water birds, date palms. Octopi, nautili, dolphins 
and fish are prominent, as one would expect in an island sea 
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kingdom. The Octopus Pot, and Dolphin Freize from the 
Queen’s megaron at Knossos, are among the most famous 
works of Minoan Art. 



6. Cat Stalking a Bird 

“Minoan art draws its subjects from African 
wildlife”. 


Large African animals such as the elephant and 
giraffe are not depicted, probably because they could not 
be transported by ship. But elephant skins were worn on 
ceremonial occasions, and elephant tusks were used for 
carving. An ivory arm from a bulljumping scene is one 
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of the finest examples. Veins and sinews are rendered in 
detail. 

Seagoing ships seem to have been invented about 3000 
BC, in or around the Persian Gulf (Blaiklock 1976: I, 410). 
The horse-drawn, two-wheeled chariot (Thompson 1976: V, 
780-783) appears about 2000 BC. Horses were domesticated 
on the Russian Steppes and soon appeared in Iran. Horse 
-drawn chariots were used for hunting and warfare. 

Asses had been used well before the horse, to carry 
loads and draw carts. They are the “regular pack animal 
on early Egyptian monuments” (Evans 1921 : II, i, 157, Fig. 
79). They remained much more common in Africa and 
elsewhere. In subsaharan Africa equids and other animals 
became reduced in size as the Sahara aridified. Sir Arthur 
Evans ( 1928 : II, 157, Fig. 79) illustrates a Cretan clay 
figure of a small ass carrying two large water pots, found 
at Phaistos. 

Apart from the numerous clay bull statuettes there are 
clay bull’s heads, stone libation vessels in the form of bull’s 
heads, with gilded horns, metal bull’s heads with gilding, 
and stone and metal heads of lions. These last are very very 
schematic. Lions were not known on Crete at this time. The 
artistic echo is African. Lion fights remained a popular 
subject. They were symbolic of the overwhelming power 
of death. 
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Human figures wear African dress, the male codpiece 
and female long gown that exposes the breasts. Some males 
have a short flared “kilt”. Kilts were worn in Egypt. Their 
sports, bullfighting and boxing (Boxer Vase) with one gloved 
hand, common to both sexes, are also African. Men take 
part in war and the hunt. Ships and chariots were used both 
for transporting goods and for warfare. Important persons 
travelled by sedan chair (Evans 1921 : II, i, 158, Fig. 80; II, 
ii, 772, Fig. 503) as in Africa. 

The Harvester Vase, with its close-packed miniature 
figures, lead by a “village mayor” in ritual sheepskin cloak, 
really represents a sowing festival (Warren 1969 ; Geoffroy- 
Schneiter 2001 : 42, Dogon planting cloak). The faces are 
reduced to a formula. The vase was carved in steatite to 
imitate the shape of an ostrich egg, and originally gilded, 
like the steatite Boxer Vase. The Vapheio Cups are embossed 
in real gold, with scenes of men and bulls in a landscape. 

A fresco from the West House at Thera, Room 5, 
(Doumas 1983, colour plate X) shows ships in a harbour. 
Most are being rowed by oarsmen. But one is propelled by 
a rectangular sail. The direction of movement is indicated 
by the long steering oars at the stern. These ships are 
notable for their long canopies intended to keep the sun off 
the rowers, which recall African parasols. At the rear of 
these ships a raised ornamental compartment is reserved for 
dignitaries. Small rowboats are setting out to meet the fleet, 
and onlookers stand waiting on shore. 
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From the same room we have fragments of a “Sea 
Battle” fresco showing drowning warriors, the victims of 
a sea battle or shipwreck. Further up the wall five warriors 
armed with long spears, tall rectangular body shields, and 
boar’s tusk helmets, march in single file to the right, away 
from a single story building. These are Mycenaean raiders. 
At the top of the fresco Minoan herdsmen drive a flock 
of sheep and goats into a circular enclosure. Life was not 
always entirely peaceful. 

Chariots were used for hunting (Higgins 1967: 101, 
ill. 110), which was a preparation and training for warfare. 
This fragment is from a boar hunt at Tiryns on the Greek 
mainland. A gold bead-seal from Thisbe (Evans 1921 : II, ii, 
842, Fig. 558) shows a goddess shooting a deer with a bow. 

There is even a fragment of a woman fishing with a 
net. Religious scenes are numerous : worship by women 
of a descending god with figure of 8 shield, tree worship, 
column worship. The Haghia Triada sarcophagus shows 
funerary scenes ; double axes on columns, doves, libations 
with music (lyre and double pipes), boats of the dead, 
sacrificial animals, a mummy standing outside its tomb, 
offerings of fruit and eggs, journey by chariot to the next 
life, with griffin steeds. 

The Ring of Nestor apparently represents scenes from 
the Underworld (Evans 1925), a deceased couple lead by 
guiding bird-headed genii, in the company of a lion (the 
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ravening power of death), and a Griffin’s court. Butterflies 
represent the souls, and indeed there is evidence elsewhere 
of the weighing of souls in the form of gold butterflies. 
Butterflies were important on Crete, for what they signified. 
For human eyes on butterflies see Evans (1928 : II, 789, Fig. 
516). 

The women are shown as relaxed and informal, but not 
individualised. This art is freer and more fluid than that of 
Egypt. But the female figure is depicted with less attention 
than animals, the male with less attention than the female. 
Plants and landscape, rocks, grass blowing in the breeze 
provide a vivid and sensitive background. 

Typically the artefacts created are miniature, quite 
different from Egyptian work in ethos. The subjects are 
“naturalistic”, but not exact imitations of nature. Like the 
art of the African Yoruba, Minoan artists followed the 
ideal of jijora, or approximate likeness (Willett 1993 : 212). 
Consequently it may be impossible to identify Minoan 
plants, or even animals, precisely. Even though the subjects 
are usually taken from nature, the anatomy tends to be 
simplified and not strictly “correct”. The reasons for this 
lie in the belief that images embodied power, and could be 
used for witchcraft. 

The famous Bee Pendant from Mallia (Bloedow & Bjork 
1989) is an example. The bees hold a honeycomb. But due to 
inexact anatomy, efforts have been made to identify them as 
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wasps. Magic may be involved. Egyptian depictions of the 
deadly scorpion for example are deliberately inexact. 

Likewise the blue monkeys from a plastered wall at 
Thera (Doumas 1983 : Plate IX). Monkeys are not blue. 
Probably the Sudanese “Green Monkey” is intended. The 
Dolphins on the wall of the Queen’s Megaron at Knossos 
have a wavy line along the side that does not occur in nature, 
not to mention a “human” eye. They are very lifelike, but 
closer examination reveals the inaccuracies. Dolphins were 
believed to be people who had been transformed. One thinks 
of Dionysus, and the pirates he changed into dolphins. 

Fabulous creatures, too, are depicted, winged griffins, 
sphinxes, men with animal heads, including a Minotaur 
(man with bull’s head). Human figures move in procession, 
wearing animal heads. Masks are the most obvious 
explanation here. The earliest masks covered the whole 
head. 

Minoan landscapes are distinguished by a sensurround 
en rapport approach, which brings the spectator into the 
environment. It owes much to African rock painting, but 
is more sophisticated. A curious feature is the ubiquitous 
wavy border, which gives a watery feel, creating movement 
and fluidity. The use of red, the most stimulating of colours, 
may be overpowering. These landscapes are alive. 
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Minoan painted pottery is often decorated with small, 
delicate, abstract or plant motifs. The Kamares Ware of the 
Middle Minoan period is of this class, and resembles Kerma 
and Pre-Kerma pottery (Corkill 1945, Wildunged. 1997, with 
illustrations). The vivid primary colours and combination of 
zig-zag with curvilinear motifs are typical. Cut calabashes 
and snakes are used as a basis. The spiral, the aesthetic basis 
of Minoan art (Matz 1962), is present everywhere. Central 
radial patterns are also prominent. Barbotine pottery, with 
raised lumps as decoration, is also made, just as it is in 
Africa, sometimes enhanced with paint. 

Minoan art uses African materials : ivory (elephant 
tusks), gold, silver, rock crystal, faience, a vitreous material, 
steatite and other stones, clay, bronze. The means of working 
stone were time consuming and laborious, drilling with a 
primitive bow drill, rubbing and grinding (Warren 1969). 
But time was not a factor in subsistence economies. 

The bronze of Crete was poor in tin, sometimes being 
pure copper. Much the same can be said of African bronzes 
made at Benin : 2.5 % tin or less (Willett 1971 : 55). Benin 
is famous for its bronzecast miniature sculpture, made by 
the cire perdue “lost wax” technique, which was also used 
on Crete. Vivid figures survive of men, women, bulls and 
jumpers. Metal working has a long history in Africa and 
was not confined to bronze. Delicate gold objects decorated 
with granulation and filigree defied explanation until recent 
times (Geoffroy-Schneiter 2001 : 29, Senegal). 
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Early Minoan buildings are represented by the circular 
stone tombs or tholoi on the Messara plain in southern Crete 
(Pendlebury 1971 : 60, 63, 101), up to 40 feet in diameter. 
These were incomplete or partial tholoi, the upper part of 
the building being roofed with thatch. The use of stone for 
the lower walls echoes African practice, and was intended 
to keep out termites. 



7. Round Tomb at Koumasa 

Analogous buildings can be seen in Libya and the Sudan 
(Garlake 2002). Stone buildings were once more widespread 
in Africa, including Nigeria (Homburger 1949 : 4) They 
were associated with metalworking. 

The Cretan tholoi indicate an attempt to convert round 
thatched huts to stone by the use of corbelling. The later 
Mycenaean tholoi, built entirely in stone, and corbelled 
successfully up to the capstone, are a logical development 
of this method (Higgins 1967 : 88 etc). Like the Egyptian 
pyramids (Edwards 1961) they use the relieving triangle 
(Great Pyramid) to take the weight above large lintels, and 
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incorporate a dromos or entrance passage which was filled 
in with earth after the burial took place. Like the pyramids 
and the tombs of Etruria, they provide a permanent stone 
dwelling for the dead. 

We relate the Mycenaean practice of burying their 
tholoi under earth mounds to the Egyptian technique of 
building by means of earth ramps. The Mycenaean ritual 
of horse sacrifice (Taylor 1964 : 84)) has parallels in the 
Sudan (Garlake 2002) and Nigeria (Shaw et Alii eds. 1993 : 
97, Igbo). The horse was introduced in Crete and Greece in 
the Mycenaean period or shortly before. Its early presence 
in Africa is attested by the engraved chariots that mark the 
Chariot Routes. See also Blench’s discussion in Shaw et Alii 
eds. (1993 : 88f) regarding shaggy, mouse-coloured dwarf 
equids among the Hausa, Nupe, Borgu, Yoruba, Kontagora, 
Kebbi. 

The Egyptian Pyramids may have arisen by squaring 
the circle, so that rectangular stone masonry cut with a 
bronze saw could be used. The basic elements, mound, 
burial chamber, side chamber and dromos remain the 
same in Egypt and Mycenae. The purpose, to provide a 
permanent monumental dwelling for the royal dead, was 
identical. Pyramidal roofs are used on some houses in west 
Africa. The tomb is a house. Peanuts and bags of produce 
are stacked in pyramid formation in Mali. The pyramid 
form existed before it was applied to tombs. 
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The Temple Tomb at Knossos provides an alternative 
solution (rectangular chambers) to the same problem. On 
the Haghia Triada Sarcophagus (Higgins 1967 : 99. plate 
107) we see a standing mummy depicted outside its tomb, 
ready for the Egyptian “Opening of the Mouth” ceremony, 
as Paribeni has observed (See James 1957 : 249, with 
reference to Monum. Antich . XII). The boats painted on 
this sarcophagus recall Egyptian and African boats of the 
dead, in which the soul made its final journey. The rites have 
Egyptian affinities (Evans 1930 : III, 39), and the double 
flute is Egyptian. In the Aegean it is played by a marble 
flautist from Keros (Evans 1930 : III, 40). Double flutes are 
also known to the Dinka of the Sudan. 

The gold masks (Higgins 1967 : 153, plate 190) 
applied to the mummified bodies in the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae, recall the gold faces of Egyptian kings such as 
Tutankhamen, but also the gold dust applied to the faces of 
deceased Ashanti monarchs (Muller & Ritz-Muller 2000 : 
412). A mask-like gold head (Meyer 1992 : 176) in London 
comes from the Ashanti royal treasure. Gold mask pendants 
from the Ivory Coast taking the form of human faces may 
represent dead ancestors (Meyer 1992 : 192, ill. 179). Partial 
gold masks cover the faces of the dead in communal tombs 
at Mochlos (Hood 1978 : 188, pi. 185) during the Early 
Minoan II period. So Egyptian or African influence can 
hardly be denied. For the “gold doll” found in a Minoan 
grave at Aegina, see Higgins (1979 : 51). 
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The inlaid dagger blades from the Shaft Graves and 
elsewhere, employ the unusual technique of bedding plates 
of silver and gold, cut to the shapes of men and animals, 
into a slot filled with niello, powdered sulphides of copper 
and silver. The method was known in Africa (Baumann & 
Westermann 1957 : 235), where it is called lama, after a 
place on the east coast, Lamu, and Lamu Island. 

The subjects are often concerned with death in battle, 
in hunting lions etc. The archaic figure of 8 shield on one 
of these blades indicates the scene depicted belongs to the 
remote African past. But marine motifs such as nautili also 
occur. The blades are thought to have been made on Crete, 
for a mainland clientele. 

The Grave Circles around the Shaft Graves may 
originally have been roofed with thatch, like the early tholoi at 
Messara, or been covered with an earthen barrow or mound. 
No doubt tombs and other large circular buildings were laid 
out with a device resembling the shaduf. Herodotus (II, 125) 
mentions “wooden engines”, me:chane:isixulo.n bracheom, 
used to build the pyramids. These engines stood on the steps 
and raised the stones. They must have been cranes. Modern 
cranes still have a counter-weight, like the shaduf. 

Tomb architecture was conservative. Hence the retention 
of round buildings. The use of stone was associated with 
the dead, as in Egypt and Etruria. The homes of the living 
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employed less permanent materials, and were roughly 
rectangular in shape, as at Thera. 

Minoan Palace architecture has been criticised for its 
lack of a clear, simple plan. It is agglutinative, like the Niger- 
Congo languages. It tends to grow upward, downward and 
outward in an irregular fashion. The materials used are not 
monumental. Mud brick, rubble, wooden struts are used to 
construct thick meandering walls and winding passageways. 
One is reminded of African mud buildings, which can be 
expanded at will. Different parts of the palace serve diverse 
functions: storage, workshops, throne rooms, domestic 
quarters, bathrooms, toilets and so on. Lustral areas indicate 
the importance of ritual bathing. Several families may live 
under the same roof, as in African compounds. 

Knossos was known as the labyrinth. We can 
etymologise the word la-bu-ri-to as “trade-house-plural- 
thing” in Niger-Congo, that is a “trading palace”. Such is 
the mundane reality behind the myth of Ariadne and her 
ball of string, and the labyrinth in which unfortunates were 
imprisoned and eaten by the Minotaur. There were other 
palaces at Phaistos, Mallia, and Zakro. 

But the Cretan palaces do have an underlying plan. A 
large central courtyard, oriented north/south is the centre 
and focal point. It was surrounded by a veranda and must 
have served as a market. At Knossos this was about 150 x 75 
feet. Around this are built various insulae, with entrances to 
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north, south, east and west. Numerous small internal courts 
are paved, like the central court, with limestone, which is 
water resistant. At Knossos there was a long western court, 
which may have been used as a market for livestock. 

A similar arrangement is found in the palaces of the 
Yoruba such as that at Akure (compare Linear A AKU ) : a 
large courtyard (150 x 70 feet) in combination with many 
smaller courtyards used as impluvia or “rain courtyards” 
(Willett 1993: 127-128). Gluck regards the impluvium as 
ultimately related to the clay box house of the savanna. The 
Yoruba word for “court” is mva (compare Linear A U120, if 
sign 120 = WA “cloth”). As in Crete the rooms are irregular 
in shape and size. The smallest court, the mva odo aya 
(compare Linear A AJA), measures only nine by four feet. 

At Kumasi (compare Cretan Kumasa) in the nineteenth 
century the earth and stone palace of the Asantehene (divine 
king) covered some five acres, about the same area as the 
Palace of Knossos (Oliver in NEB 13 : 160 - 161). It had 
many courtyards with verandas and open screens (compare 
Knossos), and more than 60 rooms with steep, thatched 
roofs. 

In general African compounds are circular, but the 
Cretan palaces, like those of the Yoruba, are more or less 
rectangular, with impluvia. The basic building of the Yoruba 
and the Ashanti was composed of four “houses” facing onto 
a court. In larger complexes subordinate chiefs or heads of 
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families each had their own courtyard, as was customary in 
African compounds. 

Food was stored underground in huge jars as high as a 
man. These jars were transported by ropes passed through 
lugholes, as in Africa (Oliver & Crowder eds. CEA 1981 : 
97). The storage of food underground originated in Africa 
and is designed to keep the produce cool. As in Africa 
separate sides of the complex are reserved for men and 
women (compare Fraser, n.d.). 

The Cretan palaces are famous for their frescoes which 
are painted onto the interior plastered walls. In Africa 
painting is now confined to exteriors, and done by women 
after the harvest (Courtney-Clarke 1990 : 170f) But earlier 
practice involved painting buildings both inside and out 
(Homburger 1949). Conventions of the time include the 
frontal eye in a profile face and frontal torso with profile legs 
and arms. Both nature and palace life are represented. 

Stone staircases lead to upper stories which have flat roofs 
(Evans 1921: I, fig.226) used as living space. Rectangular 
windows were probably covered with skins or parchment. 
Wooden columns with Doric type capitals taper downwards. 
This downward taper is designed to discourage the columns 
from taking root and sprouting fresh growth. 

The upper balconies of the Cretan palaces have been 
compared to those of Egyptian architecture. But otherwise 
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this architecture owes nothing to Egypt or the Near East. 
It is purely African. The double axes used as decoration 
are the symbol of the Yoruba storm god. The ubiquitous 
“Horns of Consecration” have been shown to represent the 
wings of a bird (Neumann). In Egyptian art the soul or ba 
has wings. Birds embodied ancestral souls. Above Yoruba 
palaces small cage like towers contained bronze birds. 

A remarkable feature of the palaces is their use of 
plumbing and water. Clay pipes and angled gutters direct 
the flow. Their is even a flush toilet in the Queen’s quarters 
at Knossos, with a sewer below. The Etruscans, too, had 
elaborate systems or irrigation, drainage and sewage. The 
Etruscans likewise were African. 

The unique Oval House at Khamaizi (Evans 1921 : I, 
1, 146; Pendlebury 1971 : 100) contained stone vases and 
a moveable clay hearth. Votive clay figures and bronze 
axes found in alcoves to the east, indicate a cult. The 
concept of this building is tribal. Noack described it as “an 
aboriginal type of rounded building”. It comprised squared 
inner chambers and a small, oblong central court. It is an 
interesting example of the palace plan in miniature, and 
is contemporaneous with the early palaces. It typifies the 
African concept of domestic architecture. 

The practice of burying children inside large pithoi 
under the floor of the house identifies the Cretans as non- 
Indo-European (Evans 1928 : II, 2, 430). A similar custom 
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prevailed in early Rome (time of the XII Tables), and at early 
Palestinian sites. The myth about the infant son of Minos 
drowning in a jar of honey may be an oblique reference to 
using dead children as a food source. One is reminded of 
the banquet of Tantalus here. 
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NUMERALS 



“Natives count with their fingers, or with their 
fingers and their toes. The gesture that accompanies 
each numeral is constant in any one language, but 
not common to all.” 


I [OM BURGER 


Bennett (1950) considered that the Linear A numerals 
were related to the Egyptian numerals, but not identical. We 
consider that the Linear A numeral system, like that used in 
Etruria and Rome, originated in Africa and was based on 
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African hand signs devised for use at markets by speakers 
of various languages. 


f 


UNITS- 


I - / 


5:5.0 


TENS- • OR - 
OR 


- 1 • •• 

_ 1 = 10 , • • , 


= 50; 4c. 


i HUNDREDS - O = 100 . OOp = 500; 4c. 

THOUSANDS - 0 ■ 1000. = 4000. 4c 

FRACTIONAL SIGNS] L OR L 

AFTER UNITS j 7 


EXAMPLE 00gg = E = !!! = 2496 


8. Linear A Numerals 

“These numerals are based on African 
handsigns". 

Stapleton (1903 : 108): “The signs differ in the several 
[Congolese] languages”. More detailed information about 
handsigns in Africa is given by Homburger (1949 : 198f), 
including descriptions of gestures forming the V-sign 
and the circle. Great variation occurred in the numerals, 
particularly above “five”, that is a “hand”. Egypt is part of 
Africa, and the Egyptian numerals have a similar origin. 
Words describing the gestures may be used instead of 
numerals. 
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De St Croix (1945/1972 :37) describes the Fulani method 
of counting.to twenty. “The hands are held palm upwards, 
the fingers extended, and, commencing with the right hand, 
the little finger is bent for ‘one’, the next for ‘two’, up to 
‘five’; after which the process is repeated with the left hand 
to take one up to ‘ten’ ; for ‘eleven’ , the little finger of the 
right hand is raised ; the others follow in succession ; then 
the fingers of the left hand in like succession ; so that at 
‘twenty’ all fingers are once more pointing outwards”. 

Not only the fingers but also the toes might be used to 
count up to “twenty”. Some languages, eg Dyola, used the 
word for “man” to indicate “twenty” (ie fingers + toes). If 
cowrie shells were used in counting (as often by the Yoruba), 
one took five at a time, stringing them together in chains 
to make superior units. Beads were similarly used. The 
numbers of beads to a string varied with local convention. 
Compare the geometric clay tokens used to count sheep etc 
(Schmandt-Besserat 1977), which are also relevant. 

Another consideration here is that early numerals 
were not sophisticated and abstract. The numeral might 
be combined with the word for the object being counted: 
cattle, sheep, shells etc, or confused with metal bars or 
rings or crosses used as money. Wood (1958) mentions 
copper crosses from Upemba. Oliver & Crowder eds. (1981 
: 99) illustrate a bronze ingot in the form of an X, from 
Zambia. The conservative Spartans used metal wheels as 
money even in historical times. 
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In Linear A the numerals follow their noun, as in most 
Niger-Congo languages. Wolof is an exception to this rule, 
placing the numerals before their head. Curiously ancient 
Egyptian, like Wolof (Homburger 1949 : 201), places the 
numeral word before its noun, but Hieroglyphic script 
consistently writes the numeral signs after, thus using the 
negro African order. 

In Linear A the unit or “one” is represented by a vertical 
stroke, that is a finger or digit. This convention is common 
both to Linear A and to Egyptian. It also occurs in Cretan 
hieroglyphics, along with an alternative symbol, an arc or 
crescent. This latter is probably a curved finger (Farina 
1910/1975: N 28 “palmo”). That the Linear A sign for “one” 
is a finger can be confirmed by the fact that the units are 
grouped in fours : IIII. There are four fingers to a hand, 
excluding the thumb. Some African languages use names of 
different fingers as numerals (Homburger 1949 : 199). 

An alternative concept treated the hand as having “five” 
fingers, including the thumb (so Cretan hieroglyphics). 
This formed the basis for decimal numbers (two hands), 
which were widely used in Africa. Both Linear A and 
Cretan hieroglyphics have a sign indicating crossed arms 
terminating in hands. The Egyptian sign for “ten”, an 
arch, is a reduction of two conjoined arms, with the hands 
omitted, ie ten fingers. 
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The “ten” of Linear A however is a horizontal line, 
which represents an arm (compare the Egyptian “cubit sign”, 
a horizontal arm. That these horizontal lines are grouped in 
twos = is evidence that they stand for arms. 

Alternatively a dot can be used. This dot is the norm 
in Cretan hieroglyphics, and is based on the fact that the 
Cretans used beads as a form of money (Evans 1921: I, 
491 f), as did the Africans of the Lower Congo (Stapleton 
1903 : 112). “The currency on the upper river is brass rods” 
however, says Stapleton. Thus the Cretan dots and “arms” 
are both accounted for in terms of African money. 

For a “hundred” Linear A uses a circle, the sign of 
completion. One is reminded of metal rings, wheels etc 
used as money. In African languages little distinction was 
originally made between “ten” and “hundred”. They were 
both regarded as “large numbers”. The ring was regarded as 
a symbol of long life. Cretan hieroglyphics however, has a 
long, inclined line for a “hundred”. 

For a “thousand” Linear A uses a circle with projecting 
vertical and horizontal spokes (cross superimposed on 
circle). This relates to the use of the cross as a prestige 
monetary symbol in Africa. Cretan hieroglyphics uses a 
rectangle or four sided figure for “thousand”. The four 
sides represent four hundreds (long strokes), making up 
the sides of a rectangle containing a thousand units (100 
x 100). Early arithmetic involved placing pebbles in rows, 
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which then formed squares, rectangles etc. Addition and 
subtraction (and multiplication) were done by adding and 
taking away pebbles, shells, beads etc. Hence the ambiguity 
of the Egyptian operator X. 

The Linear A fractions are based on a bent finger, 
indicating a “half’. This is identical to the V sign used 
for a half in Cretan hieroglyphics. The same sign is used 
for “five” in Roman numerals, that is half of two hands 
(compare the Egyptian hieratic sign (Moller 1936/1965 : 
59). Egyptian uses the “side” sign for half, which is very 
similar to the Linear A sign, phonetic MI “within”. Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics uses the dismembered Horus Eye (=sign 83) 
with pendent lines to express fractions. Brice (1961: Table 
2, LmT) shows a rotated Horus Eye. 

Linear A numerals are written from left to right. 
Fractions follow units follow tens follow hundreds follow 
thousands. 

For “total” Linear A uses an X or a +, phonetic RO 
“sum, total”, which is the same as the Egyptian numerical 
operator sign. This sign had various uses in Egyptian 
mathematics, including division and subtraction. In hieratic 
it also appeared in fractions (= “part” ?). Presumably the 
Roman use of X for “ten” goes back to the earlier meaning 
of “total”, ten being the “total” in decimal numbers, after 
which one recommences : “ten plus one” etc. 
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Yoruba still uses the Linear A word KURO “big total" 
in subtraction formulae. Yoruba ro...mo means “add”. The 
meaning of this Linear A word KURO is one of the most 
reliable pieces of information that we have about the Linear 
A language. 

The phrase POTO KURO has been interpreted as “grand 
total”, but Guthrie reconstructs Proto-Bantu BOTO as 
meaning “seed”. Compare Mycenaean toso semci “so much 
seed”, which means the same as POTO KURO, better “seed 
total”. Linear A places both KURO “big total” and KIRO 
“small total, deficit” at the bottom of lists, which begin at 
the top of the tablet and read downwards. 

There is also a sign (no. 44) resembling the Egyptian 
“tagliare a pezzi” sign (Farina 1910: 131) D 38 (not in 
Gardiner). Pope noticed (Brice 1961: 5, note 1) that on HT 
23a, 35 and 91, this sign “stands with an integer in a list 
entirely or in large part composed of items with fractions... 
and that the numeral after sign 44 may represent a total”. 
We interpret this as a TOTAL sign used with fractions. 

The link between Linear A and Egyptian numerals is 
perceptible, but indirect. Early systems of number varied 
from place to place. Standardisation, as far as it existed, 
was limited and local. Linear A differs in its numerals from 
Cretan hieroglyphics. Linear B (Mycenaean Greek) lacks 
fractions. 
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The curious flat “bone fish” (Evans 1921 : III, 405 - 
409) combine some 25 alphabctiform signs with numerals. 
The numerals tend to be preceded by a cross + , followed 
by group of parallel lines in groups of one, two, three, four, 
five, always adding up to less than ten. The alphabctiform 
signs are in a few cases similar to Linear script (8 signs) 
or signs connected with Cretan hieroglyphic script (a few 
more). They resemble Greek alphabetic symbols. 

Evans points out that quite a number of these signs 
occur in the Greek alphabet. In fact their number suggests 
an alphabet. The plus sign + preposed to these numerals 
occurs in the same position in Cretan hieroglyphic numerals. 
The other side of these “fish” shaped objects (35 x 17 mm) 
was ribbed. They resemble a well known class of counters 
for card games, ribbed above, inscribed on the face below. 
Compare Fula dyie “fish bone”. 

Evans thinks they were used for gambling, and 
compares modern playing cards. One is reminded of the 
Greek game in which fingers were held up, and one was 
required to guess how many. But why fish? Were they 
used for divination? Presumably they would float on water. 
Divination by comparable random methods was known 
in Africa (divination boards), and early Greece (floating 
leaves). Compare the Chinese Oracle Bones (Willetts 1958 
: 41, 112 etc). The Cycladic “Frying Pans” (Coleman 1985) 
may have served to float such fish bones. 
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The Ouija board, used similarly to communicate with 
the dead, is African in origin, and is inscribed with signs 
and letters of the alphabet. It is a modern equivalent of 
the divination board. The name is not from French oui + 
German ja, as often said, but from the Niger-Congo word 
wija “lower arm”. A dead man’s arm was originally used for 
divination, and pointed to letters on the board. The sight of 
human arms and hands carried around and used for various 
purposes outraged the early missionaries in Africa. 

Comparable to these fish bones are the segments of 
bracelets, cut from bone and ivory, with similar signs and 
numerals (Evans 1921 : III, 408-409). These too would float 
on water. The ring or bracelet was connected with long life, 
ie fate. So the explanation fits. One is inevitably reminded 
of Homer’s Phoenician de.le.ia grammata, “harmful letters”. 
Ancient magic gave pictographs (pictures) the power to come 
alive, to walk, and to harm people ( Aldred 1980 : 16 ). 

For measurements of length the Minoans used a foot of 
11 and 15/16 Imperial inches (Graham 1962 : 224f). This 
reflects the practice of pacing out ground measurements 
with the feet. Other Bronze Age civilisations such as Egypt 
and Mesopotamia used the cubit, or lower arm (about 20 
inches) for planning buildings, and employed measuring 
ropes. Graham’s measurements of the Palace at Phaistos 
suggest modules of 10 and 20 and 60 feet were applied in 
planning. 
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This is consistent with west African use of feet, and 
their use of decimal, vigesimal (used by the Fulani) and 
sexagesimal systems. Compare Naden in Bendor-Samuel 
ed. (1989 : 166) on Gur numbers (decimal & vigesimal). The 
Yoruba also had vigesimal numbers. They are invoked by 
Harry Johnston (1919 - 21) to distinguish Bantu (decimal) 
from Sudanic (vigesimal) languages. This is not strictly 
correct. Poto (= “Seed”) and Ngombe languages (= “Pig”) 
use multiples of 20 (Stapleton 1903 : 111). These tongues 
are Bantu. 

Minoan weights and measures were sexagesimal 
(Heubeck 1966 : 24). The probable basis for these numbers 
is the number of finger joints on four fingers (12) multiplied 
by a hand of five. Duodecimal numbers occasionally occur 
in Africa (Chad). Ashanti gold weights (Muller & Ritz- 
Miiller 2000 : 412) are little square bricklets about an inch 
(finger joint) or less in length. These were used to weigh 
gold in a balance such as the one shown in Linear A sign 85. 
The balance uses the same principle as the Egyptian shaduf, 
weight and counterweight. But the shaduf is older. 

Astronomical observations, such as the 30 day lunar 
month, consisting of “growing”, “full”, “waning” phases (10 
days each) must have reinforced these numerical systems. 
The original “week” was 10 days, the time between markets. 
Sumerian astronomers used 60 as a basis (days + nights 
in a month). Lunar calenders suit nomadic and seafaring 
societies (De Bourgoing 2001: 19). The optimum length for 
a seagoing wooden ship is 60 feet. Longer vessels tend to 
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break their back. In early societies everything is significant, 
and integrated with everything else. Numbers did not exist 
in isolation as abstract entities. 

The Phaistos Disk appears, from the number of 
divisions, and other considerations, to be a lunar calendar 
(Best 1929/2005: 93-95). See Appendix. 

The NZ Maoris count with their fingers, just like the 
Fulani and Ewe. They also once had a system of linguistic 
hand signs (Best 1925/2005 : 119). 
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VII 



“These signs are not only a means of expression 
: they have a value of their own, and they existed 
before the things they stand for, and brought them 
into being”. 


(HtlAULE 

The Mandingo, Dogon, Bozo and Bambara had elaborate 
systems of cosmic signs used to catalogue reality. These 
(Geoffroy-Schneiter 2000 : 59, see photo) were described by 
Mar9el Griaule and Mme Dieterlen (1944). These signs are 
also employed by the Bambara as a system of writing. One 
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of these systems comprises 226 ideograms which “form 
a nomenclature of all things. These signs are intimately 
connected with the Bambara cosmology: they even preceded 
the creation of the things which they designate”. Different 
systems were used by men and women. 

-E^e i y 

“h PI \|/ 

9. Masons’ Block Marks 

“These Masons’ marks are from an African 
system of cosmic signs”. 

Griaule (Huyghe ed. 1957 : 81) describes a Keita 
(Mandingo) woman drawing a sign : “First of all the woman 
responsible for the work faced east and painted a black 
circle ; then, turning to the north, she painted another circle 
at the top of a vertical line, followed by a similar figure, but 
including a transverse line forming the arms ; in a fourth 
figure another bar represented the legs...” 

It is clear from the description that this woman is drawing 
the Egyptian ankh or “life” sign, which also occurs in the 
Linear A signary with the phonetic ZA = [clza]. Among the 
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Keita it is palled “life of the world”. Griaule observes that 
comparable signs with similar significance are found 600 
miles away, among the Dogon, and even as far afield as the 
Cameroons. All these tribes speak Niger-Congo languages. 

In Proto-Niger-Congo (Westermann 1927 : 215) *za/ 
dza means “blood”. Nupe has e-dza, Yoruba e-dze, Guang 
obu-dza, Lefana itbu-dza “blood”. Blood is life. 

The Vai, also Niger-Congo (Mande), have a syllabic 
system of writing which includes some signs similar in 
form to Linear A, with similar phonetics. The Vai is the 
most original of the West African scripts (Dalby 1967), and 
must have ancient roots. African syllabaries were created 
by reducing the large pictorial catalogue to a more limited 
number of pictographs with monosyllabic CV names. 


LINEAR A 

VAI 


KU 

'~Br> 

kpu 

r 

KA 

© 

kpa 


WA 


mba 

E 

RO 

-+- 

do 

* 

ME 


ma (nasalised) 

* 

NE 


nS (nasalised) 

I 


10. Linear A and Vai Signs 

In Proto-Niger-Congo *ku means “bird”, *ka means 
“ring” or “wheel” (Nigeria), *wa means “cloth, clothe”. 
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*ro, do, lo means “total” or “unit”, *me means “sheep”, 
*ne, nia means “rain, water”. Evidence once more from 
Westermann. Westermann (1927) reconstructs about 400 
monosyllabic roots for PWS, of which 100 also occur in 
Bantu : ba “thick”, ba “lizard”, bi “child”, bi “drum”, bn 
“bug”, ga “hundred”, gi “water”, ka “hand”, ka “ring”, 
ki “tail” etc. These reconstructions can be confirmed 
by comparison with Mukarovsky’s more recent work on 
Western Nigritic (1977). 

This can all hardly be an accident. The Vai signs include 
the “figure of eight” shield, which decorated the halls of 
Knossos on Crete. Compare Kcrchache, Paudrat & Stephan 
(1993 : 331, plates 211 - 212), showing a Hungaan charm 
from Zaire, in the form of a figure of 8 shield, decorated 
with faces (compare the faces on Greek shields). These 
shields were ox-hide. 

We also found a few connections with the Meroitic 
script, from the East Sudan. This was originally a syllabary, 
but has been much influenced by Egyptian. The cursive 
Meroitic letters for/', k, d vaguely resemble Linear A HORNS 
RU, BIRD KU, and HOBBLE DU. Meroitic was originally 
written in a syllabary (Shinnie 1967 : 137 - 8: Davies 1987 
: 61; Hintze in Wildung ed. 1997). There is much argument 
regarding Meroitic, but some indications that it is related to 
Niger-Congo or East Sudanic (atu “water” for example). 

A comparison with Egyptian hieroglyphics from 
Gardiner (1957) and Farina (1910/1975) enabled us to identify 
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most of the Linear A signs as pictographs of common 
objects from the Bronze Age. And the phonetics assigned by 
Packard (1974), after Chadwick, turned out to be the names 
of these objects in Niger-Congo. The Linear A values belong 
to the tradition of Syllabische Schreibung (Loprieno 1995 : 
14; Schenkel in LA VI, “Syllabische Schreibung”), which 
appeared in the early second millennium. The Egyptian 
phonetics appear to be totally irrelevant to Linear A. 

A list of the main Linear signs follows, with their 
identifications, based for the most part on Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. It is the object that is represented that is 
significant, not how it is drawn. Phonetics are given for most, 
but not all. signs. A few of those listed remain doubtful or 
obscure. We use Brice’s and Packard’s sign numbers unless 
otherwise indicated. 

The basic principle of the script is that each pictograph 
represents a thing : HUT, BIRD, CLOTH etc. The phonetic 
associated with the pictograph is the name of that thing in 
Niger-Congo : P/“hut”, ATf/ “bird”, WA “cloth”, QA “man” 
(kwa), WI “calabash”, PA “lizard” (ba). 

Known words of Linear A include NI “fig”, SA “flax”, 
WA “cloth”, and BI/PI“ child”, all of which can be explained 
as Niger-Congo. Bi is an old word for “child”, wa “cloth” is 
from wa “to clothe”, SA is Yoruba sa “to dry” (or so < sa 
“to tie”, see sign), A7is “in”, figs been grown in a courtyard, 
Swahili —tint “fig tree” (ti “tree” + ni “in”). 
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Since grammar was unknown to the scribes some of the 
names are verbs or action words : BUSH KNIFE = “throw” 
DA, LEGS = “go” JE, ARM = “cut” SE, for example. A 
similar convention prevails in Egyptian hieroglyphics 
(with complicating multiple meanings and values). Since 
the pictographs were originally pictures of things, some 
have retained that function, and serve as ideographs : OIL, 
OLIVES, GRAIN etc. 

A few ligatures, or composite (superposed) signs are 
used for common concepts, such as MA-RU “fleece”, JA- 
KA “buffalo”, RA-KA “cow” (Westermann 1927 : 231), 
KA-MA “elephant” ?, etc. The lower sign is read first, 
(perhaps indicating an earlier practice of writing upward 
in vertical columns). The current purpose is to save space 
and facilitate common combinations. Not all composites are 
vertical, however. In some cases added determinants may 
be involved. 

We have systematically given Linear A phonetics in 
italic capitals (following Packard), Linear B phonetics in 
italic lower case (following Chadwick and others). There is 
much overlap between the two scripts, as noted by Godart- 
Olivier. Both Evans and Myres considered that Linear B 
represented a parallel, not a derivative tradition. Myres 
derived Linear A and B from what is now called Cretan 
hieroglyphics, with some input from the masons’ signs 
found on blocks from the palaces. 
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PAj 


nnsa CANAT. 

41 


ft 

:S8P 

SCORPION? 

1 

PA 

+ 

^ LIZARD 

45 

XO 

t 

D 

woman/well 

6 

TU 

$ 

| PTSTI.K 

51 

DI 

? 

W 

NIGHT 

22 

RO 

t 

X TOTAL 

S2 

A 

t 1 

1 

AXE 

23 

ZA 


3jL lift. 

53 

RA. 

li 

2, 

SNAKE 

24 

KE 

7T7 

if ST AR /FLY 

54 

RE 

V 

r 

HIGH (mourn) 

25 

NU 

H 

=rx POOL (drink) 

55 

RU 

V 

\j 

HORNS 

26 

NA 

i 

j) FIRE 

56 

PI 

4' 


HUT 

28 

WI 

A 

CALABASH 

57 

SI 



SAIL (air) 

29 

KA 

© 

WHEEL (ring) 

58 

ra 2 

t 


• WATER 

30 

DA 

h 

BUSH KNIFE 

39 

SU 

e 

ra 

HOUSE 

31 

SA 

r 

5 FI.AX 

60 

NI 

*5* 


FIG 

32 

JA 

§ 

err DOOR 

61 

NE 


— 

RUNNEL 

34 

PU 2 


^ PLANT 

62 

QA 

f 

<*> 

PERSON 

39 

TO 

T 

i—.—i WATER 

64 

PU 

&■ 

"Wl 

HAIR 

8 


pa 

SSS LAND 

49 


t 


OLIVE 

21 

PO 


JACKAL/DOG 

44 

e 

A 

O 

PIECES 

42 


Y 

GRAIN 

90 


6 

o 

BREAD 


11. LINEAR SIGNS COMPARED WITH HIEROGLYPHICS I 
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i 


86 

TA* 

9 


beast SKIN 

u 


H 


87 

o? 

B? 

A 

GOD 

69 


(. 


88 

DA 

A 

ft 

OLD MAN 

72 

R1 

t 

^ UOI! 

9) 

QE 

© 

© 

SUN 

74 

TA 

C 

n fen 

92 

TE 

f 

t 

CORN 

75 

WA 


■=■ CLOTH 

93 

DU 

ftt 

t 

HOBBLE 

76 

Ml 


LEOPARD 

94 

WE 

2 


SNAKE 

77 

SE 


-—C ARM (cut) 

95 

MA 

& 


SHEEP 

78 

T\ 

A 

■/T\. HEAD(of corn) 

96 


H 



79 

Ql? 

ft 

MILLET 

97 

U 

/* 


BOAT 

80 


& 


98 

KU 

* 


BIRD 

11 

JE 

K 

./) LEGS 

100 

! 

1 } J - 


HAND 

83 

An 


FALCON EVE 

101 

DO 

1 


EYE 

84 

ME 


RAM 

102 

DH 

V 

8 

BEETLE 

83 


sis 

BALANCE 

103 

K! 

-6 

t7 

WATER 

113 

AU 


HG 

117 two 

& 

tsi 

COFFIN 


ptc 


ESP FLY 

336 

BO 

•7 


HORSE 

82 


s 

%)' WINE 

89 


f 


OIL 


LINEAR SIGNS COMPARED WITH HIEROGLYPHICS II 


Sign 36 (Brice) should be interpreted as a Myrrh Tree (not 
a sword). Sign 69 CRESCENT probably = KE. 
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The problem is solved if we derive both Linear A and 
Linear B from an African system of pictographs, which also 
lies behind Cretan hieroglyphics and Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Various traditions of writing developed in different areas, 
among peoples speaking related but different dialects, and 
using different scribes. We agree with Myres that the Cretan 
scripts “all belong to one system of syllabic and ideographic 
writing, common to the principal Minoan communities, 
including Knossos”. This system came out of Africa.. 

The problematic Linear B determinatives attached 
to commodity signs can be explained as Niger-Congo 
glosses added to Mycenaean Greek. Thus SHEEP + TA 
(ta “castrate”), PIG + SI ( si, ki “female”), PIG + KA (ka 
“meat”), CLOTH + PA (ha “thick”), CLOTH + ZO (zo 
“red”), TUNIC + QE (gbe “sun”, “golden yellow”), TUNIC 
+ RI (ri “mourn”), INGOT + WE (we “skin”, ie an oxhide 
ingot). The numerous outstanding problems of Linear B 
(Mycenaean) may well be solved by recognising that the 
script is African. 

Linear B script was not designed for Greek, to which 
it is most unsuited. It cannot distinguish long vowels, long 
consonants, consonant clusters, final consonants, or most 
diphthongs, all of which are important in Greek (Heubeck 
1966). Its phonological peculiarities represent a more 
developed form of Niger-Congo, which made greater use of 
secondary e and o, and had a few CCV combinations such 
as two and pte. For the significance of this see Gerhardt 
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in Bendor-Samuel (1989 : 369) on CCV syllables in the 
Nigerian Middle Belt. In the following chapters we will 
look at evidence that the Minoans came from Nigeria. 

Linear B orthography (as used to write Mycenaean 
Greek) indicates that the CV phonetics of the signs might 
conceal a fugitive following nasal or resonant. Westermann 
(1927) frequently reconstructs such resonants at the end of 
his PWS roots ( ka, kal “crab”, ka, kart “side”). Linear B also 
uses a shadow vowel (“dead vowel”) convention : Knossos 
= ko-no-so, Egypt (Aiguptos) = ai-ku-pi-ti-jo, Aiguptioio 
(genitive). Such shadow or “transitional” vowels are a 
feature of Gur languages (Naden in Bendor-Samuel 1989 : 
156). They indicate the existence of vowel harmony in the 
source language. Greek does not have vowel harmony. 

Similar signs to the Linear signs appear in Cretan 
hieroglyphics (Duhoux 1997) : EYE, HAND, GRAIN, 
SHIP, SAIL, COFFIN, etc. The language too appears to be 
the same, as can be seen from the expression ASASARAME, 
(with variants), which is common to both Linear A and 
Cretan hieroglyphics. Other parallels are given by Duhoux 
(3.2.4). Cretan hieroglyphics are more pictorial, more easily 
recognised, and are thought to be earlier. 
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V 


rp 

SAIL 

J3 

DOOR 

A 

COFFIN 


EYE 


AXE 


HAND 

°1 

HOUSE 

$ 

GRAIN 

])) 

WATER 


CLOTH 

y 

FIG 


BOAT 


12. Cretan Hieroglyphics 

In the Linear scripts, signs may be rotated. Thus Linear 
A EYE DO “sleep”, has become vertical, and hard to 
recognise, as has ARM SE. They are also stylised for ease 
of writing, so that BUSH KNIFE is scarcely recognisable as 
a knife, and HOBBLE is incomprehensible, with the snake 
reduced to a wavy line. In this they resemble Egyptian 
Hieratic. 

The orientation of signs also varies, since the scripts were 
once written right to left, and some signs still face that way 
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in some documents, particularly in Cretan hieroglyphics. 
Linear B consistently faces right, the direction it was read. 
On the Phaistos Disk signs always face right. 

Chronology : 1 Cretan Hieroglyphics (1900-1600 BC), 
2 Linear A (1800 - 1400 BC), 3 Phaistos Disk (1600 - 1550 
BC), 4 Linear B (1400 BC -). Evans (1921 : I, 278) puts the 
high point of Cretan Hieroglyphics in Middle Minoan II 
period, about 1900 - 1700 BC. 

Standardisation had not gone very far, so that superfluous 
signs such as RA SNAKE and RA , WATER, PA LIZARD 
and PA } CANAL, exist side by side. We know that these 
variants are phonologically equivalent because of the use of 
Linear B to write Mycenaean. Furthermore a Minoan jug 
(KE Zb 5) has the SNAKE sign inscribed above the WINE 
sign. In this context the SNAKE must mean RA “water”, ie 
= RA , 

Some of these variants may have been due to variations 
of pitch : bet “lizard”, but ba “canal’, for example. Compare 
TA - ta “dwell, house” (no accent) and TA , = ta “thigh”, 
“castrated sheep”. Pitch was important in Niger-Congo 
languages. There were probably two basic levels, high and 
low, in early Niger-Congo. Williamson posits two levels for 
Proto-Niger-Congo. 

Unfortunately we have little or no information regarding 
pitch in Linear A. Consequently there is great ambiguity in 
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the reading of monosyllables :PA (= bet) could be ba “big”, ba 
“lizard”, ba “mat”, ba “storehouse”, ba “father”, ba “count”, 
ba “swamp” for example. Not to mention ambiguity due 
to the script : PA (= pa) could be pa “be full”, pa “grass, 
bush”, pa “divination”, and so on. We are very dependent 
on material context. 


It appears that the Linear scripts were primarily 
intended for writing in ink on palm leaves, as in India 
(Anderson 1989 : 1078) They have a cursive look about 
them, and cannot have been designed for inscribing with a 
stylus on clay tablets. The composite signs would be suited 
to palm leaves. A cup (Evans 1921 : I, 615, Fig. 450) has 
an inscription in ink, written with a reed pen. Some of the 
signs (eg 77 ARM, CUT/COOK, phonetic SE) have cursive 
alongside rectilinear variants. 


Linear B, unlike Linear A, uses horizontal guidelines. 
These suggest writing onto parchment or some similar 
material. The scribes were becoming more sophisticated 
as writing developed new applications. In India horizontal 
lines were incorporated into the Devanagari script used for 
Sanskrit and Hindi. It appears to come from the Mohenjo- 
Daro pictographs. The use of guide lines seems to be 
associated with the Indo-Europeans. For guide lines in 
Linear A see TY 3a &3b, PK 1. 

By contrast the Phaistos Disk has signs stamped onto 
clay, a unique example of Minoan printing. Since this 
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method was used for cuneiform, some, such as Evans, have 
doubted the authenticity of the disk. Could it be however 
that the signs have been impressed by an instrument such 
as that used for branding cattle? (Clark in Willcox ed. 1984 
: xiii mentions “ownership marks and cattle marks” used in 
northern Nigeria.) Or gold weight stamps? 

The Phaistos Disk (see cover), a clay disk with a spiral 
inscription on each side, has signs of similar origin to the 
Linear scripts : BOAT, CLOTH, COFFIN, HAND etc. It is 
authentic, despite some doubts, but has not been deciphered 
(pace Fischer 1988). But there are indications that it is in a 
Niger-Congo language. The reduplicated ANIMAL SKIN 
sign must be for Linear A s86 TA „ ie fata “father, chief’ 
in Niger-Congo. The reduplicated COFFIN sign (= Linear 
B two < fu[a ]) may be related to Kissi tua “to take”, 
Santrokofi tu-ka “to take”. The repeated word initial 
WALKING MAN and HAND (= I) signs must be Niger- 
Congo prefixes. Likewise the initial BOAT (= V) sign. The 
PHILISTINE HEAD always appears at word ends, so must 
be a suffix. 

The oblique lines that occur under some signs on the 
Disk (Robinson 2002 : 310 - 312) can in my opinion be 
interpreted as low or grave accents, they usually come at the 
beginning of the word, and fall on the prefix. It follows that 
the vertical lines associated with some signs on the Linear 
A tables may also be, not punctuation, but accent marks. If 
this is so, we have indications of Niger-Congo pitch accents 
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on both the Phaistos Disk and Linear A documents. On the 
Disk all signs face right, which suggests it is relatively late. 
We do not attempt to translate the Disk however. 

Gbili’s syllabic system of writing for Kpelle indicates low 
tone by a dot or small circle written after or before a syllabic 
character (Welmers in Sebeok ed. 1971: 137, Dalby 1967: 
31). A similar system of dots is sometimes used for Sanskrit 
(Whitney 1889: 30 - 31). Sanskrit accents were added in red, 
using various notations. Allen (Lectures 1962) mentions 
Greek systems of marking all unaccented syllables grave, or 
marking graves only before an acute. It is possible that the 
dots used as punctuation between words in Linear A, may 
once have indicated low tones, as in Kpelle. These dots rarely 
occur in Linear B (Mycenaean Greek). A cup illustrated by 
Evans (1921: I, 614) shows what appear to be accent marks 
Linear B separates words by vertical strokes. 

There is some evidence that the vowel signs came first in 
early syllabic scripts (Dalby 1998 : 207, Fula Script). Even 
today the letter a comes first in the alphabet. 

The Linear A “transaction signs” (Brice 1961:4) are never 
followed by numerals and appear to have verbal force : PI, bi 
“request”, SI, ki, si “market/sell”, TE, te “cut, harvest”, DU, 
lu, chi “plant”, / “give” (action of hand), KI, ki “spare, remain 
over”. These meanings are given by Westermann (1927). See 
Brice (1961) HT 14, 21a, 24a, 27a, 130 etc for examples. 



VIII 

THE SOUND CORRESPONDENCES 



“Les differences d’une languea i’autrese laissent 
ramener a des regies de correspondence definies. 
Ces concordances, qui ne peuvent s’expliquer par 
des emprunts d’une langue a Vautre, supposent une 
origine commune”. 


MEILLET 

A list of the syllabic Linear A signs follows, organised 
to show sound correspondences with Niger-Congo words 
mainly from Westermann (1927), small italics (with his p. 12, 
I[Kwa], II[Benue-Cross], III[TogoR], IV[Gur], V[Atlantic], 
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VI[Mande], showing language groups), and Mukarovsky 
(1977), large italics. Where an equivalent identifying 
Egyptian hieroglyphic exists, we have cited the reference 
number from Alan Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar (1957) 
along with our entry. 

*P = P 

HAIR (G. D3) 

PU = *pu “hair”; I Ewe fu “hair, feather”, 
Guang pn “hair, feather”, II Ekoi m-fur “feather”, 

III Avatime ku-pi-o “hair, feather”. Nuba a-buk 
“wool”. Bantu (Meeussen) puko “hair”. 

*P = P 

BUSH (G. M16) 

PU2 = *pu “bush, field”; I Ewe fu “fallow 
land”, Tschi a-fu-w “plantation, field”, Guang /- 
putu “bush, steppe”, Beri ku-pu “bush”, Gbe a-pulti 
“bush”, Igbo o-furu “bush”. V Fula has bulude, 
burburwa, burugu, all grasses. Ill Likpe di-butu 
“bush land”, Ahlo i-butu-de “fallow land”. Bantu 
(Meeussen) pia “fields”. 
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* r p = 'j' 

DWELLING ( G. Ol) 

TA = *ta “dwell”; I Guang ta “to dwell”, Ga ta 
“to sit”, Edo ta “to place oneself”, III Avatime te 
“to stay”. Bantu (Meeussen) tain “to sit”. 

*’j' = y 

THIGH (animal) (G. F2, 28) SKIN 

TA2 = *ta “leg, thigh”; I Ewe a-ta “thigh”, 
Kyama n-ta “leg”, Gwa m-da “leg”, Yoruba i-ta 
“thigh”, Igara o-ta “thigh”, II Ekoi e-ta “thigh”, Nde 
e-ta “thigh”. Songhai has tam “Pferd” as has PWS 
III & IV. 

= t 

HEAD (of corn) (G. M35) 

TI = *ti “head”; I Tschi e-ti “head”, Nupc e-ti 
“head, Igbo i-si “head”, II Konguang n-ti “head”, 
Ekoi e-tsi “head”. PWN TUI “head”. Bantu 
(Meeussen) tue ’’head”. Etuno, Ebira, Gade, Asu 
(=Nupoid, Blench in Bendor-Samuel 1989 : 315) ti 
“head of sorghum” (Nigeria). 
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*j = p 

MORTAR (and pestle) (G. U32) 

TU =*tu “to push, pound”; I Ewe tn “to push, 
pound, build”, Tschi tua “to be stuck, fixed”, Grebo 
tu “to push”, Nupe tu “to build”, Igbo In “to build”, 
Edo to “to push, II Efik tut, tuk “to push”. PWN 
TUN “pestle”. PWN TUDI “mortar”. Bantu tua “to 
stamp”, Bantu (Meeussen) tudi “mortar”. Language 
Tu (Kwa). 

= J 

CORN (harvest) (G. M35) 

TE = *te “to pluck” (harvest); I Tschi te-w “to 
tear off, rend”, Ga tse “to pluck, rend”, Guang ten, 
te “to tear off, cut”, Nupe te “to cut a stick”, Bassa 
te “to cut”, II Efik tem “to cut down (wood)”. PWN 
TEM “cut down”. Bantu teva “to cut firewood”, 
Bantu (Meeussen) tin “to cut”. Compare *thc:r 
“prepared grain”, E.Sudanic (Ehret in Shaw et. Alii 
eds. 1993: 112). Possibly a truncated loan word 
from E. Sudanic. 
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*K = K 

WHEEL (CfG. T17) 

KA = *ka “ring” (wheel); I Tschi e-ka “ring”, 
Brong n-ka “ring”, Afema n-ga “ring”, Agni n-ga 
“ring”, Guang ka “ring”, Yoruba e-ka “ring”, Igbo 
mbwa-ka “ring”, (V) Fula kakawa, kakadye “ring”. 
PWN KWAT “ring”. Bantu kata “ring”. I Yoruba 
and Idoma ka “wheel”. Language Ka (Kwa). 

*K = K 

BIRD (G. G40) 


KU = *ku “parrot” (bird); I Ewe a-ko “parrot”, 
Tschi a-ko “parrot”, Ga a-ko “parrot”, Guang a- 
ko “parrot”, Igbo o-ku “parrot”, II Djarawa a-ku 
“parrot”. PWN KUKI “fowl”, but GW UN, GWYUN 
“bird”. Compare kit “cry”, ku “die” (birds = spirits 
of the dead).Koelle has Kabanga kuno “bird”, also 
Bornu ngudo “bird”; Igbira imttni etc are due to 
the n-prefix modifying the root consonant. Proto- 
Mande *kuni (Dwyer in Bendor-Samuel 1989 : 
55) would reduce to ku with initial accentuation. 
Ku “Papagei”, kuku “Taube”, kua “Perlhuhn” 
in Westermann’s Deutsch-Sudan Index. Bantu 
(Meeussen) has kumbi “hawk”, kucu “parrot”, 
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kunda, kuti “pigeon”. Songhai has k’l'iro “bird”. 
Khoisan language name !Ku. 

*K = K 

STAR (G. N14) [reinterpreted as a “fly” ?] 

KE = *kia (*ke) “to dawn, to shine”; I Ewe ke 
“to dawn, to become bright”, Tschi k’e “to become 
clear, visible”, Agni k 'e “to dawn, day”, Ga tse “to 
clear up, get daylight”, Guang ke “to dawn”, Ake 
ke “day”, Kyama a-ke “day”, Igbo ke “to become 
bright”. PWN KIA “to dawn”. Bantu kia “to 
dawn”. (Originally identified as “fly”, PWS gia “to 
go”. Mande Ge = Dan). The sign may have been 
reinterpreted. PWS gia “to go”, Bantu (Meeussen) 
gi “to fly’. 

*K = K 

FEMALE GENITAL (G. N41) 

KO = *kua (*ko) “to go” (female genital); I Ewe 
ko “to go”, Tschi ko “to go”, Agni ko “to go”, 
Mekibo ko “to go“, Igbo ko “going”, II Efik ka, ko 
“to go”, Songhai ko “to go”. The roots for “gate” and 
“fig” are similar, but have a g sound. PWN GWO 
“female genitals”. Bantu go (Meeussen) “pudenda”. 
I Yoruba a-ko “scabbard”, VI Kpelle, Mende ko 
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“belly” are perhaps also relevant. (V) Fula kowako 
“vagina”. PBC ko “woman”. Language Ko (Gur, 
Cross River and Kordofanian. Benue-Congo Ko). 


*PH = P 


GRANARY (G. 051) 

PI = *pi “granary”; I Tschi o-fi “home”, Gbe a- 
pi “compound, home”, K. Mussu pi “home, house”, 
K. Goali api “house”, Koro e-pfi “house”, Akwa e-fi 
“yard”. Compare PWN PHILA “millet”. Allegedly 
from *pi(n) “darkness”. Gur Pin. Sign identified by 
comparison with Sumerian sign for “hut”. 

*PH = p 

BLOW/WINGS/FLY 

pte = *pep “wind”, PWN PHET" blow”, PHUPH 
“wind, blow”, PHUP “pigeon, dove” (flap wings), 
I Yoruba a-fefe “wind”, III Lefana o-fe-fe “wind”, 
V Temne a-fef “wind”, VI Mende fefe “wind, 
breeze”, Bantu pepo “wind”, PWN PIAP “wind”, 
Bantu (Meeussen) peep “blow”. Fula fufude “blow” 
(forge). PHUP “pigeon” is significant here. The 
sign indicates “wings”, not “horns of consecration” 
(Neumann). 
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*TH = T 


WATER (G. Aa8) 

TO = *tua (*to) “water”; I Ewe to “water”, 
Tschi n-suo “water”, Afema a-sit-e “water”, Agni 
n-zu-e “water”, Guang n-tsit' “water”, Obutu n-tsu 
“water”, Kyama n-chi “water”. PWN THUA “river, 
water-place”. Bantu to “river”. 

*TH = t 


TO CARRY, COFFIN (with cross, stellar symbol) 

two = *tua “to take, carry”, I Guang tsu “to 
take”. III Likpe tsi “to take”, Santrokofi tu-ka “to 
take”, IV Mossi tu-ki-a “to take”, V Kissi tua “to 
take” (tua > two). II Bantu tu-ala “to take”. 


*KH = S 


HOUSE (G. 04) 

SU = *ku “house”; I Ewe yo “house”, Dahome 
yjio “house”, Kyama n-kit “house”, Edo i-ku “room 
in a house”, III Kcbu kit “hut, house”, VI Vai kn 
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“house”, Gbi ku “house”. (K) Hwida, Dahome ho, 
Mahi huo, ho “house”. Songhai has fu “house”. 
Bantu (Meeussen) daku ‘house”. Language Su 
(Benue-Congo) 

*KH = S 

FLAX (G. V28) 

SA = KHANT “cut” (off) [ of flax], I Ewe ka “to 
break”, Tschi ka “to bite”, Guang ka “to cut”, Krao 
ke “to cut”, Nupe ka “to cut”, Igbo ka “to carve”, 
IV Takponin ka “to cut”, VI Bamana ka “to cut”. I 
Yoruba has sa “to dry in the sun”, which would be 
appropriate for flax. PWN KA “become dry”. Bantu 
(Meeussen) kat “cut”, kad “become dry”. Yoruba 
so > sa “tie” should also be considered, Fula desan 
“drapeau”, PWS kan “mat”, VI Bamana kara “natte 
indigene”. Mats were originally “tied”. 

*K(H)W = S 

ARM/CUT/OIL (G. D36, 41, 42) 

SE = *K(H)WUA, PWN KWUA “oil”, PWS 
kiid “oil”, Konkomba n-kpe, Bulom n-gwe “oil”, 
PWS kua “oil palm”, Yoruba o-kpe “oil palm”, 
Mossi ka-in “oil”, Yoruba se “to cook”. The word 
often has an initial nasal which would cause 
lenition. The sign is an ARM, action of arm “cook” 
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(with oil). The accentuation suggests a lenis.Linear 
A S is probably a palatal c. PWS gtta “arm”. 

NOTE: The FLAX sign is based on various 
Egyptian signs for looped ropes, cords etc (G. 
V5, V6, V7, V8) indicating “tie up, pack” and the 
like. The Egyptian hieroglyphics are drawn with 
an obvious loop, still visible in some variants of 
Linear A. See Brice 1961, TABLE 1, Sign 31 under 
“Elsewhere” and Godart-Olivier 1976-, Sign AB 
31, IOZb 10. “Tie” is almost certainly the correct 
interpretation of the Linear Sign. 

NOTE: The ARM sign (Brice 1961, Signs 71 
& 89, Godart-Olivier 1976-, Sign A 302, possibly 
A 303) is based on Egyptian hieroglyphics G. D36, 
D37, D38, D39, D40, D41, D42 “cubit”, D43, D44, 
D45, which show forearms or arms holding objects. 
The meaning is “action of arm”. The Linear A sign 
almost certainly means “cook”. 
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*KW = Q 

PERSON (G. D2) 

QA = *kua “person, slave” I Tschi a-k\va “a 
male, a male slave”, Agni a-kwa “slave”, Guang e- 
kpa-bi “slave”, III Ahlo u-kpa “slave”, IV Tschala 
o-kpa “person”. PWN KWAL “captive, prisoner”. 
Compare Kunama kua, Dinka (East Sudanic) koi 
[kua-i] “person”, kotj “people”, [Khoisan kiwi 
“man”]. 

NOTE: Linear A Q - kp/gb, that is a Kwa 
labialised velar, not a labiovelar. 

NOTE: The Democratic Republic of Congo 
has the placename Kwango-Kwilu Plateau, which 
preserves this original labiovelar. Harry Johnston 
disputed German reconstructions of labiovelars for 
common “Bantu”. Nigerian placenames : Kwa-Ibo, 
Kwong, Akwaneja, Dikwa (Cameroon). 
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\ 

[ 


TABLE OF VOICELESS PLOSIVES 
Niger-Congo 

P T K PH TH KH KW K(H)W 
Linear A 

PTK P T S = c Q = kp/gb S = c 

*B = P 

LIZARD (G. G.I1) 

PA = *ba “lizard”; I Ga ha “crocodile”, Gbe ba 
“human lizard”, Igbo o-ba “bush crocodile”, II Efik 
i-ba “a large lizard”, Kamuku u-ba “alligator”, V 
Wolof bar “big lizard”. Bantu -vambi “iguana”. 
Language Ba (Mande, Kwa). 


*D = D 


THROWING KNIFE 


DA = *da “bush knife”; I Ewe ada “a bush knife”, 
Tschi adare “bush knife”, Yoruba ada “a bill 
hook”, Nupe ada “cutlass”, Edo ada “sword”. Ewe 
da “throw”, Yoruba da “throw”. Bantu (Meeussen) 
dac “throw away”. (Kanuri (Nilo-Saharan) ada 
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“bushknife”). Ie. a throwing knife with a projection 
at the side. Language Da = Dan (Mande). 

*D = D 

OLD MAN (with stick) 

DA = *da “old”, 1 Tschi dadaw “old”, Agni la/a 
“old”, Guang , Ga, Grebo da “old”, III Animere da 
“to grow, be grown”, II Bantu (Meeussen) dada 
“old”, PWN DADA “old”. 

*D = D 

NIGHT (G. N4) 

DI = *DIM = *ti “black” (night); Newole tri- 
me “black”, III Kebu ti “to be black”, V Bulom 
ti “black”, Krim ti “black”, Mampa ti “black”, 
Temne ti “very” (dark), Wolof tim “to be dark”, 
(V) Fula dyemma(dye) “night”. PWN DIM, TIM 
“darkness”. Bantu (Meeussen) tiku “night”. The 
sign = the Egyptian “rain” sign. Language Dint 
(Cross River), Di = Ding (Benue-Congo). 
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*D = D 

HOBBLE (G. V19, 21) 

DU = *lu (*du) “knee”; II Mfut do-rit “knee”, Ndob 
du “knee”, Kambali o-lu “knee”, III Kposso a-du- 
ku “knee”, IV Mossi du-n-di “knee”, Dagomba dn- 
ni “knee”, PWN DUI “knee”, Bantu lit “knee”. 
Or = I Edo du “plait”. (V) Fula woidude “to limp”. 
Bantu (Meeussen) dong “hobble”. The Egyptian 
sign equivalent is used for a cattle stall. The Fula 
hobbled their cattle. 


*D = D 


EYE (G. D4) 

DO = *la (*do) “sleep”; I Tschi da “to lie, to sleep”, 
Guang da “to lie”, Igbo la “to sleep”, V Bulom lol 
“to sleep”, Krim to “to sleep”, Kissi lo “to sleep”. 
PWN DO, DUA “night”. Bantu (Meeussen) doo 
“night”. PCS dV “sleep”. (V) Fula (Ba) d cmnato 
“sleeping sickness”. Forms with o occur in Atlantic. 
Language Do = De (Kwa). 
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*D = D 

I 

BEETLE (G. LI) or SCORPION (G. L7) 

DE = *lia (*de) “eat”; Swahili mende “cockroach”, 
Poto, Kele Ulema “bat” [/ = d], Proto-Bantu 
DEMA “bat”, BENDE “spotted rat”, Kongo nselele 
“white ant”, Bangi loselele “white ant”, Paja kkide 
“scorpion”, Songhai dan ’ “scorpion”. Fula dyahe 
“scorpion” [ ya > e]. Scorpion . Language De 
(Kwa). 

*G = K 

WATER (drinking) 

KI = *gi “water”; I Abe me-gi “water”, Yoruba o-gi 
“water” (dialect), Igbo i-gi “water, spring”, I Mbofia 
i-gi “water”, VI Bamana gi “water”. PWN LING! 
“water”, GWYEL “to flow”, Bantu y/ “water”, 
Bantu (Mceussen) jiji “water”. Old Ewe (K) oki 
“rain”. Jars and wells were associated with women, 
phonetic also KI. Language Kir (Benue-Congo). 
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*BH = P 


SWAMP (G. N36) 

PA3 = *ba “swamp”; I Ewe ba “mud, marsh”, 
Guang o-de-ba “mud”, Grebo be “slime”, Edo i-ba 
“mud seat”, II Efik m-bat “clay, mud”. PWN BHO 
“be wet”. Bantu (Meeussen) tope “bog”. 

*BH = P 


DOG (G. FI2) 

po = *bua (*bo) “dog”; I Igara o-bia “dog”, Nupe 
a-ba “dog”, Kukuruku a-gwa “dog”, II Efik e-bua 
“dog”, Ibibio e-bwa, e-gwa “dog”, IV Barba bo-n 
“dog”, Tobote ke-bo-ko “dog”, Akassele o-bo “dog”, 
Konkomba o-bo “dog”. PWN BHUA “dog”. Bantu 
(Meeussen) bua “dog”. The Linear B sign depicts 
a long-necked Egyptian dog. Similar breeds were 
kept by the Fula. Language Bo (Mande). 


*GH = S 


SAIL (G. P5) 

SI = *gi “airspace”; I Tschi e-wi “air, atmosphere, 
firmament”. III Akpafu ka-ye “world”, Santrokofi 
ka-yi “world”. PWN GHI(GHWYIT) “to tty” Bantu 
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(Meeussen) giichi “sky”. Language Shi (Benue- 
Congo). 


*GW = W 
CLOTH (G. S32) 

WA = *ga “cloth”; I Guang wa “to put on clothes”, 
Yoruba wo “to put on clothes”, Igbo wa “to put on 
(cloth)”, V Temne won “to put on”. A.*gya “cloth”. 
K. Kissi wara, Kono, Vei war a “cloth”. Bantu 
(Meeussen) gtibo “clothing”. 


*GW = W 


CALABASH 

WI = *gi “calabash”; I Guang e-we “calabash”, III 
Bowili ka-ye “calabash”, IV Tara gi “calabash”, I 
Kyama gi-yo, gi-zo “calabash”, IV Akassle ku-yi 
“calabash”, Konkomba ke-ye-y. Compare Bantu y i 
“egg”, Bantu (Meeussen) gi, ci “egg”. Eggs were 
used as containers. Language Win (Gur). 


*GW = W 


SNAKESKIN, YEAR (G. 110, 12) 

WE = *ge “snakeskin”; I Ewe ye, we, wo “cast off 
snakeskin”, Dahome we, we-ma, wo-ma, “skin”, 
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Tschi were “skin”, Ga wolo “skin”, Guang were, 
o-welo, o-wolo, “skin”, Abure a-we “skin”, IV 
Akassele tn-we “skin”. (Compare Greek wetos 
“yearling”). Bantu (Meeussen) gobi “skin”. 
Language We (Bcnue-Congo). 

NOTE : Placenames in Nigeria : Gwari, Gwato, 
Gwona, Gbebe, Arogbo. 

*GWY = J 

LEGS, GO (G. D54) 

JE = *gia “go”; I Ewe yi “go”, Ga ya “go”, Igbo 
die “go”, II Nki djia “go”. III Avatime dze “go”, 
Likpe ye “go”, V Kanyop gia “go”. PWN GWIA 
“go”. Bantu yia “to go”, Bantu (Meeussen) gi “go”. 
Bangi, Poto, Ngombe ke “go”. A. *gyia, Idoma ye, 
Igbo jhe “go to”, Kambari yew “go to”. Songhai 
has ye banda “to go back”. (V) Fula yefnide “go on 
a voyage”. Language Jen (Adamawa-Eastern). 

*GWY = J 

GATE (G. 031) 

JA = *gia “go”; I Ga ya “go”, Igbo die “go”, II 
Nki djia “go”, III Avatime dze “go”, Likpe ye 
“go”, V Kanyop gia “go”. PWN GWIA “go”. A. 
Bini ya, Jukun w.”go”. Yoruba ya “to open”. K. 
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Esitako yakumi “doorway”, Nupe, Kupa, Esitako 
gbako “door”. (V) Fula yahde “go on a voyage”. 
Bantu (Meeussen) k(a) “go”. Language Ja (Atlantic, 
Adamawa-Ubangi). Hausa (Nilo-Saharan) has ya 
“come”, ye “go”. 

NOTE: Placenames in Nigeria: Jalingu, Yangbassa, 
Yashikira, Yelua. 

*m-GW = M 

SHEEP (G. F7, 8) 

MA = *m-gua “sheep”; I Ewe gbo “goat”, Dahome 
it-gwa “sheep”, Tschi o-gwan “goat”, III Avatime 
bwa “sheep”, I Baule bwa “sheep”, Zema bwane 
“sheep”, Afema bwa “sheep”, Ake gba “sheep”. Kele 
mbuli “goat”, Swahili inbuzi “goat”. A. *bal, mbala 
“sheep” (V) Fula, S. W Mande, so Welmers. Also 
Fula bibala “lamb”. Anderson has Etulo mmalaa. 
(Linear B me “sheep”). Bantu (Meeussen) kodo, gu 
“sheep”. Language Ma (Adamawa-Ubangi). 

NOTE : Linear B qi “sheep” is from a form without 
the a (Westermann 1911 : 140) : Nuba oguinin 
“Ziege”, Benin egwe “Ziege” (K). “Im Nu. (und 
Benin) ist das a nicht angetreten”. Westermann 
gives a “Grundform” guini .Compare also Nupe 
ki-ngbagba “Schaf’, where the “prefix” may be a 
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reduction of gwi. Forms with ki in Atlantic. Bantu 
git may be relevant, compare Swahili kikondoo. 

*m-GW = M 

LEOPARD (G.F9) 

MI = *m-gui “leopard”; Dewoi gbi “leopard”, Kwa 
gbi “leopard”, II Ekoi o-gbe “leopard”, Nde n-gbe 
“leopard”, IV Barba gbi-a “leopard”. Kongo misi 
“cat”. (V) Fula musurti, Songhai rniisii “cat, lion”. 
PWN GWIL “leopard”. Bantu ywi “leopard”, Bantu 
(Meeussen) goi “leopard”. Swahili nkoi, Bangi, 
Kele ngoi “leopard”. 

*GHW = Q 

GUINEA-CORN 

QI = *gi “guinea-corn”; I Tschi a-wi “a sort of 
grain”, Guang gu-yu “guinea-corn” (dialect), Nupe 
e-yi “guinea-corn”, Gbe a-wi “guinea-corn”, Kupa 
a-yi “guinea-corn”, Bassa a-yi “guinea-corn”, V 
Banyun ma-gi “guinea-corn”. PWN GHIDU, GHIU 
“head”. That is a “head of grain”. Westermann PWS 
gi “head”. The w/y alternation shows a labiovelar. 
Probably Linear A gb. 
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*GHW = Q 
SUN (G. N7) 

QE = *guia “sun”; I Tschi a-wia “day”, o-wia “sun”, 
Agni wa “sun” < wia, Guang o-wi, o-wu “sun”, 
Abure e-yue “sun”, IV Yula we “sun”, Tem we-re, we 
“sun”, Tshala we-la “sun”. PWN GHWIN “sun”. 
Bantu yuya “sun”, Bantu (Meeussen) guba “sun”. 
A. (B-C) Ogoni gbei, Ufia rig we “sun”, Ewe ghe, 
Fon hue “sun”. (V) Fula nange “sun”, Gola egwe 
“sun”. Language Gbe (Kru, Kwa, Benue-Congo, 
Cross River), Kwe (Benue-Congo). Probably Q = 
gb, as in II Ogoni. 

*GHWY (m-GHWY) = R (RW ?) 

SNAKE (G. 112) 

RA = *m-gua “snake”; I Tschi o-wo “snake”, Guang 
e-wo “snake” , Nupe e-wa “snake”, Bassa i-wa 
“snake”, II Yala e-gwa “snake”, Koro e-wa “snake” 
(pi.). Songhai gondi “snake”. PWN GHWAKA, 
GHWYAKA “snake”. Bantu yoka “snake”, Bantu 
(Meeussen) joka “snake”. Kongo nioka, Lolo, 
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Ngala, Poto, Ngombe, Kele njo, Swahili nyoka 
“snake”. But PWN JAK “year” ( GWYAK ?). 


*GHWY = (m-GHWY) = R (RW ?) 

WATER (G. N35) 

RA2 = *m-gia “water”; I Abe me-gi “water”, 
Yoruba o-gi “water”, Igbo it-dzi “water”, II Akwa 
a-ya “river”. III Bowili ko-ya “river”, VI Mende 
yia “water”. PWN LING I “water”, PWN KWAK 
“wash”. Bantu y i “water”, Bantu (Mccusscn) jiji 
“water”. Bangi, Ngala, Poto mat “water”, Swahili 
maji “water”, Kongo maza “water”, Soko haiye 
“water”. (V) Fula ndiyam “water”, yara “to drink”. 
I Yoruba ra “fall” (of rain). Compare SNAKE. 

NOTE : Delafosse & Caquot (in Meillet-Cohen 
1952 II : 812) say g ( ghw ) interchanges with R 
in Voltaic (Gur). Compare Mukarovsky’s GHW/ 
GHWY. Retroflexion probably preceded this unusual 
development. Compare also Songhai (Nilo-Saharan 
language) with Sonrai for this change (in vicinity of 
a nasal). Songhai is adjacent to Gurma (Gur group), 
near the Niger bend. 
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*GHI = [*JH] = Z (Linear A Z probably = dz, 
Greek C or zeta) 

LIFE (G. S34) 

ZA = *gia “blood”, *GHIA “blood” , I Ewe kadze 
“blood”, (Koelle ekagie “blood”), Tschi boga 
“blood”, Guang obuza “blood”, Yoruba edze 
“blood”, Nupe edza “blood”, egia “blood”, Gbe 
aga, agya “blood”, III Lefana ubudza “blood”, 
Ahlo obidza “blood”. Bantu (Meeussen) gida, 
gadi “blood”. Blood is life, the blood soul. PCS za 
“flesh”. Perhaps Hadza (a language isolate) means 
“blood”. 

Nigerian placcnames : Zaria, Zungeru, Zum, Zinder 
(Niger). Language Dza (Adamawa-Eastern). 
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TABLE OF VOICED PLOSIVES 


Niger-Congo 

B D G BH GH GW GWY 
Linear A 

PDKP S = c W J 

Niger-Congo 

m-GW GHW m-GHWY GHI/JH 

Linear A 

M Q = kp/gb R Z = dz 

NOTE : Westermann treats all of the voiced 
labiovelars with reflexes in Linear A as what would 
now be regarded as lenis (symbol underlined g). This 
is confirmed by Mukarovsky only for the words with 
Linear A graphs for Q. Hence our notation GHW. 
For the others we print GW although Westermann 
has g. They give y/w, so must be labiovelars. 

The matter is complicated by the voiceless labiovelar 
ku = Q in kiid “man, slave”, also “neck”, Linear A 
QA. Neither Westermann nor Mukarovsky marks 
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this as lenis. Accentuation unusual. (Note that 
Khoi-San has Khoi here, but Dinka (E. Sudanic) 
koi “man”). Lenition of plosives appears to be 
secondary in Niger-Congo. But the basis for the 
distinction may be something else of which we are 
unaware. Reflexes \ndz=g_= 0 occur in someNiger- 
Congo languages, eg Yoruba o-dzo “sun”, Mbe a- 
dzui “sun”. The word for “head”, gi frequently has a 
de/i- prefix which may be relevant. In any case this 
evidence suggests lenition of “head” and “sun” in 
Linear A. Unusual accents on “man” may be due to 
a lost prefix. 

NOTE : It should be emphasised that the available 
reconstructions are not infallible and that Linear A 
is now part of the evidence. 

*L = R 

HOE (G. U6) 

RI = *li (*di) “dig, hoe”; I Ewe di “to dig”, II Efik 
u-di “grave”, III Likpe ku-di “grave”. Bantu li, 
Kongo, Bangi, Ngala lima “to dig”, Lolo cima “to 
dig”, Poto chima “to dig”, Swahili chimba “to dig”, 
Ngombe hmga “to dig”. Language Ri (Kainji). 
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*L = R 

HORNS (G. F45) 

RU = *lu (*du) “horns, cow”; I Ewe lit “cow” 
(antelope), Agni lu “cow”, Abe hi “cow”, III 
Avatime o-ht “antelope”, Lefana ke-du “crested 
antelope”, Ahlo u-hi “cow” (antelope). Horns are 
often mounted on posts in Africa. 

*L = R 

CROSS, TOTAL (G. Z9) 

RO = *le (*do) “cross, total”; I Ewe de “one”, 
Dahome do-kpo “one”, Gwa do-gbo, lo-gbo 
“one”, Grebo do “one”, Krao do “one”, Bassa do 
“one”, Dewoi do “one”. The d is retroflex. Bantu 
(Meeussen) moi “one” (Linear B mo “one”). 
Language Lo (Adamawa-Ubangi, Mande). 

*M = M 

SHEEP 

me = *me (*me) “sheep”, Kongo ememe, Soko 
meme “sheep”, PCS (Bender) meme “sheep, goat”. 
Compare *mepkh “ram or sheep” (Ehret in Shaw 
et. Alii eds. 1993: 111, E. Sudanic). Greek mela, 
mala “sheep” however and Linear A MA “sheep” 
< *mba. 


Graham Campbell - Dunn 

NOTE : The status of original *M in Proto-Niger- 
Congo is doubtful. Alternation between forms of 
the same meaning with in and n is common. 

*N = N 

FIRE (G. U28, 29) 

NA = *na “fire”; I Ewe na-ke “firewood”, Grebo 
na “fire”, Krao ne “fire”, Abriwi na “fire”, Plawi na 
“fire”, Tcwi na “fire”, Yoruba i-na “fire”, Nupe e- 
na “fire”. Songhai mine “fire”. PWN DINA “fire”. 
Language Na (Kwa). 

*N = N 

POOL, DRINK (G. N36, 37) 

NU = *nu “drink”; I Anecho mi “drink”, Dahome 
mi “drink”, Ga nil “drink”, Guang nil “drink”, Edo 
nwo “drink”, III Lefana ni “drink”, Santrokofi ni 
“drink”, Kposso nua “drink”. Songhai iniinai to 
take a bath”. PWN NGU “to drink”. Bantu nua 
“mouth”. Kongo, Bangi nua “to drink”, Soko noa 
“to drink”, Kele, Ngombe mwa “to drink”, Swahili 
nwa “to drink”. 
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*N = N 

FIG (figs grown in courtyard) 

NI = *ni “in” : I Yoruba ni “in”, Nupe nimi “inside”, 
III Adele a-ni “in”, Kposso //, ni “in”, IV Mossi ni 
“in”, Dagarti ni “in”. 7Y-M“tree within”, “fig tree”, 
I Gbari gwa-hi (< gwa-ni ) “fig within, fig tree”. 
Swahili tint “fig tree”. Fula (St Croix) has shannehi, 
shangonelii (with -ne-hi ) for types of fig tree. 
Cretan nikuleon “type of fig”. 


*NG = # 


AXE (G. T7) 

A = *n-ka [ > nga > na > a] “axe, cut”. The word 
for “cut” is prefixed with an n- to show it is a noun 
“axe”. Bangi, Lolo, Ngala ngwa “adze”, Ngombe 
ngwa “knife”, Lolo yanda “axe”. But compare I Ewe 
fia “axe”, Guang e-fe “axe”, Yoruba o-pia “sword”, 
Edo o-pia “hatchet”, Idzo o-pia “axe”, II Nso pfta 
“knife”, III Avatime ka-we “axe”, Santrokofi ka-fe 
“axe”. Bantu (Meeussen) coka “axe”. Songhai fata 
“to split”, kal “to strike”. PWN KHANT “to cut”. 
K. has Koama, Bagbalan sa “axe”, with reduction 
of the consonant to s. We assume *kh > s > #. 
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*NG = # 


HAND (G. D46, 47) 

I = *nu (hi > /) “hand, four”; I Nupe, Bassa gu-ni 
“four”, Guang he-nu “hand, arm”, III Likpe ko-ni 
“hand, arm”, Lefana ko-nu “hand”, IV Kandjaga ni 
“hand”, IV Djan ni-o “hand”, Tcm ni-ka “finger”, 
IV Barba ni-kiwu “hand”, Gurma o-nu “hand”. 
PWN NI “four”. Bantu (Meeussen) taano “five”. 
The ni- forms are common in E. Kwa and Benue- 
Congo. Elsewhere na is preferred (Anderson 1967 : 
63). The n is palatalised before i, then lost. Basa (K) 
hive “axe”, Kra (K) nyie “axe”, Gbe (K) liiye “axe”. 
No JI [yi] in Linear A. 

*NGW = # 

BOAT (G. PI) 

U = *(ng) w-ato “boat”, Bangi bwato “boat”, Lolo, 
Poto, watu “boat”, Ngala, Ngombe bwatu “boat”, 
Soto, Kele wato “boat”. PWN YAT “boat”. Bantu 
jato “boat”. Compare Basa (K) wo “canoe”, 
Adampe (K) ewu “canoe”, Malii (K) olni “canoe”. 
Songhai hi “boat” [« > /]. Proto-Edo (Capo) has 
*U, *Hu, *Hwu “water”. Probably *wu > u. No 
*WU in Linear A. Compare K. Bulom, Wampa 
worn “canoe”. Ewe wu “boat” (Westermann 1930: 
99) has a bilabial voiced semivowel. See Homburger 
(1949 : 55) for wu>u. 
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TABLE OF LIQUIDS AND NASALS 


Niger-Congo 

L M N NG 


Linear A 

R M N # 

*IA = E 

PIECES (Farina D.38, “tagliare a pezzi”) 

IA = *ia > e, Westermann (1927 : 214) has PWS 
gia “to cut with a sharp instrument”, I Edo gia “to 
cut”, IV Tobote, Akassele gi “to cut”, Ewe dzct “to 
cut”, Ibgo dza "to cut’’, PWN CET “to cut”, Bantu 
(Meeussen) ceng “to cut”, Bantu (Guthrie) CEC “to 
cut through”. The palatal consonant has been lost 
on this word. It has probably changed to a lenis and 
been assibilated. 


Ill 


Graham Campbell - Dunn 


*UA = O 

HE, GOD (G.A40) 

UA/WA = *ua>u’o ( o, Westermann 1927 has PWS 
gu (*gua) “he”, Ewe wd “he” Issala wo, o. “he”, 
Tschi, Guang, Mekibo, Yoruba, Igbo etc. o “he”, 
Likpe we “he”, Ahlo u “he”. Westermann treats the 
a on this word as an element that frequently comes 
between subject pronoun and predicate. The initial 
lenis labiovelar is lost. The sign represents a throne 
or a seated god.” 


*IA = E 


KE < *kia “to become day” 
TE < *tia “to cut” 

QE < *ghwia “sun” 

*UA = O 

KO < *kua “to go” (gate) 
TO < *thua “water” 

PO < *bhua “dog” 
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TABLE OF VOWELS 

Niger-Congo 

A I U IA UA 

Linear A 

A I U E O 

e, o e o (special contexts) 

I NOTE 1 : The signs for vowels i and u are derived 

from the syllables *JI and *WU which are not 
found in the Linear A script. Compare Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, which uses the same sign for 
vocalic and consonantal i (feather) and vocalic 

[ and consonantal u (quail chick). The Byblos script 
has three vowels i, a, it each preceded by a glottal 
stop. The Linear A sign for a (AXE) may have at 

I one time begun with an aspirate (from lenis kh ) or 

glottal stop. Ie the vowel signs were once syllabic 
signs. There is no sign for the aspirate H in Linear 
A. This supports our interpretation : nkh > h> #.. 

NOTE 2 :/ and U may change to e and o as in Niger- 
Congo ; also at word ends. A > E/O. The evidence 
for this does not occur in the monosyllabic roots 
listed above, but is found in polysyllables found 
on the tablets : TERESA, TERONI, QEKURE, 
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KEKIRU, DEDI, DODI, QEPI, TEK1, TEKE etc. 
These changes are carried further in Linear B. The 
original Niger-Congo vowels were : A, I, U as in 
Afro-Asiatic. 


DIPHTHONGS : Linear A appears to have two 
diphthongs, AI ? (sign 83, Packard) and AU (sign 113, 
Duhoux). Sign 83 is the Egyptian G. DIO, “Wedjat Eye” 
or “Eye of Horus”. Compare G. D8, an enclosed eye, with 
phonetic ‘Ainu, name of a quarry, which has this diphthong. 
It is from PWS nl “eye” (Westermann 1927 : 268), which has 
forms Tschi a-ni, Kebu a-nin-ko, Akassele a-ni-m, Abure e- 
ni, Efik e-nin “eye”. The AI is reduced from ani > anyi > ai 
(with loss of the palatal nasal, as in ni “hand” > I. Sign 113, a 
PIG’S HEAD, is likewise from a-wu, PWS gu “kill”, giving 
wit in many languages (Westermann 1927 : 225). The w is 
lost leaving AU, presumably “carcass”, “pork”, Guang a-wi 
“murder”. The language name Awuna (= Atjulo) should be 
compared. Or else a-kit (kit “kill”, or “house”) > a-sit > 
ait. 


Both these identifications invoke sound changes that we 
have established for Linear A, ni > i, wit > it. But asu > ait 
is unclear : ASUJA, JASUMAJA. “Pig” in Latin and Greek 
is (s)us, hits. 
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WE HAVE ESTABLISHED OVER 50 COGNATES IN 
NIGER-CONGO FOR SOME 50 LINEAR A SIGNS WITH 
KNOWN PHONETICS. A BETTER RESULT COULD 
NOT HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED WITH OUR LIMITED 
DATA. THIS INDICATES LINEAR A IS ABOUT 1000 
YEARS FROM PWS (= PNC), AT THE MOST. Linear 
A is dated c 2000 BC on archaeological grounds. PNC is 
therefore to be dated c 3000 BC (Swadesh Method, see 
Hockett 1958 : 533, Figure 61.3. We cannot follow Swadesh 
exactly, as we cannot use his word list. Our signs are our 
basic vocabulary, or better, root words). 

No less than 47 signs (94%) can be matched with KWA 
(including 27 in Ewe-Tschi, 20 in TogoR); 43 with Benue- 
Congo, 23 with Gur, 12 with Atlantic (underrepresented in 
Westermann). If specialised meanings such as KA “wheel”, 
77 “head of corn” are taken into account, the Kwa case 
becomes even stronger, and NIGERIA emerges as the place 
from which the script came. It must be the home of Kwa 
and Pre-Bantu. The connection with Gur is weaker, with 
Mande even weaker. The correspondence Q = Kwa kp/gb 
is specially significant, as Linear A Q is a labialised velar, 
not a labiovelar. 

On particular languages we find 13 cognates with 
Yoruba and 15 with Nupe. After a period of 4000 years, 
Swadesh predicts about 18% retention of his basic words. 
Our result is about double the Swadesh prediction. But we 
are not matching “words” in his sense, nor using his list. 
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We are taking cognate, monosyllabic root words without a 
nounrverb distinction. Some changes of meaning have also 
been accepted. Statistical clarity does not exist in historical 
language work of this kind. The picture may be blurred. 

The Linear B material fits within the same general 
picture, showing Linear B too is African (Niger-Congo). 
Thus HORSE, Ewe so, also has numerous Mande cognates 
with phonetic so meaning “horse”. Likewise SHEEP qi, is 
based on an Atlantic root for “sheep” (Sapir in Sebeok ed. 
1971 : 51, gives Mbulungish akisi, Nalu kekisa “mouton”). 
Atlantic delabialises labiovelars. The problematic pte 
“wings” (Neumann 1991) is from PWN PHET'\Aovt n , PWS 
pu “blow”, Igbo pii-a “to blow”, Tobote pufe, puhe. Linear B 
two COFFIN is from PWS tua “to take”, “carry”, Kissi tua 
> tua/two, Bantu ttiala “to take” with two < tua. 

CONTROL LANGUAGES 

Proto-Central Sudanic (Bender 1989) is monosyllabic, 
and yields a few valid Linear A sign identifications : ko 
“woman”, d/ “dig”, meme “goat, sheep”, za “meat, animal”, 
dV “sleep”. Since Niger-Congo is now thought to be an 
offshoot of Central Sudanic, this result is not surprising. As 
5 signs are about 10% of our 50 signs, this suggests Linear 
A is about 4000 or 5000 years away from Central Sudanic. 
We therefore put PCS at about 6000 BC or 7000 BC. 

Semitic (Delitzsch 1914) has Akkadian palgu “canal”, 
abbuttu “hair”, garni “horns”, rumii “ox”, immeru “sheep” 
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(Mesopotamian Arabic tinah “fig”)- Initial, or final, or 
medial syllables may match on a few words. The data is not 
monosyllabic. Common roots may have survived from the 
hypothetical Afro-Asiatic ancestor of Semitic and Niger- 
Congo languages. But influence from Sumerian is more 
likely. The 3-consonant root of Semitic is incompatible with 
Linear A, as is Semitic Ablaut, which conflicts with N-C 
vowel harmony. 

Sumerian, an isolate, (Halloran 1996 - 1997) gives us lu 
“cattle”, ra “flood”, har “ring” (k > h ), kara “encircle” (first 
syllable), pa “canal”, buru N “harvest” (first syllable), sa 
“cord”, hu “bird” (early, k > /?), se “grain”, sud “to pound” 
(last two exs with t > s) as possible cognates. These all 
match items in the Linear A syllabary. Africans colonised 
Sumeria at an early date, as placenames show, and gave the 
Sumerians their script. The above examples are Niger-Congo 
substrate words in Sumerian. Sumerian itself uses prefixes 
to indicate the modality of verbs (Hayes 1997). It lacks noun 
prefixes, the hallmark of Niger-Congo and Linear A. 

The proposed Luvian “cognates” are all acrophonic. The 
only examples worth considering are waspant “woven cloth”, 
Rimta “stag god”. Luvian is Sectional, not agglutinative. 
Egyptian “cognates” too are minimal, perhaps k “small 
basket” = KI. Proto-Afro-Asiatic (Ehret 1995) does not 
enter into the argument. 
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We would do better to compare NZ Maori (Malayo- 
Polynesian) inu “drink”, NU “drink”, rere “flow”, RA 
“water”, tupu “grow”, PU “plant”, roto “lake”, TO “water, 
river”, kuku “pigeon”, AT/“bird”. Maori has open syllables, 
but is not very monosyllabic. It is thought to have once had 
prefixes on the noun. Maori has other lexical links with 
Nigcr-Congo, eg ma.nu “afloat”, ko:pu: “belly”, lane: “boy”, 
lima “breast”, ka “burn”, man “caught”, too “cook’, ra: 
“day”, eke “embark”. Some Maori numerals look like Nigcr- 
Congo: 1 Tahi, Kotahi (Niger-Congo ta “finger hand”), 5 
Rima (Niger-Congo ma “end of hand”). We cannot pursue 
the matter of a possible remote Maori relationship here. The 
Maoris are thought to have come from Taiwan. Was their 
ultimate place of origin Africa? 
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THE LANGUAGE 



“Many of the most obviously related words 
across languages can be put into systematic 
correspondence in terms of their phonological and 
morphological structure”. 


LYONS 


“In genere noi attribuiamo piu im portanza alia 
sfruttura morfoldgica che a 1 lessico”. 

ISONFANTE 
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The sign system described in the previous chapter 
shows open monosyllables and monosyllabic words without 
structure. To identify a language beyond all doubt we 
need morphology, which means words of more than one 
syllable. The simplest type of morphological structure is 
reduplication, ie repetition of the root. 

REDUPLICATION 

Linear A has KIKI-NA, KUKU-DARA, PAPA, PIPI, 
QAQA-RU. RARA-27, TITI-KU with doubling of the 
full syllable, as commonly in Niger-Congo. Compare 
Westermann PWS (1927 : 232), keke “Spindel, Rad”, Ewe 
kike, Kpelle k’ena “Spindel”, (243) PWS kuku “Taube”, 
(204) baba “Vater”, (207) Yoruba bibi “generation”, 
Birom bibi-le, Gba bibi-le “Kind”, Guang bi “child” (217) 
gua (gua) “Korn”, (247) Agni lala “vieux”, (288) Ewe 
titi-na “Mitte, Zwischenraum”. Niger-Congo languages 
include : Kuku-ruku (Kwa), Baba, Kwakwa, Lala. This 
device is not systematically used in Niger-Congo, as it 
is eg in Malay, to form plurals. It is sporadic. The few 
reduplicated words of Linear A can all be matched with 
the few suitable reduplicated cognates available in Niger- 
Congo (Westermann 1927). Note that the Khoe people 
are called Khoe (singular), Khoekhoe (plural) “people”, 
khoe-i “person”. The Avikam (Niger-Congo) are known 
as Kwakwa. Kwa means “man, slave” in Niger-Congo. 
Gwaigwai “little men” is derogatory. Reduplication 
must be very old (and largely superseded in normal 
usage). For reduplications in Ewe see Westermann 
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(1930; 181). Westermann (1927a : 321f), also Sapir (1949 
: 77) “infinitives, verbal adjectives”. 

AGGLUTINATION 

Early scholars noticed that Linear A, unlike the Indo- 
European languages, was agglutinative in structure. Brice 
(1961 : 6) mentions that the HAND and AXE signs are most 
frequent in initial position, whereas the FIRE and FIG signs 
prefer final place. There are many instances of “apparent 
prefixes, suffixes and infixes” on the tablets, as Myres 
noticed also. The SUN sign appears to be used as an infix. 
This amounts to saying that Linear A is agglutinative, like 
the Niger-Congo languages. Examples : 

SA-JA-MA PA-JA-SA KU-MA-RO MA-DA-TI 

RU-MA-TA RU-MA-QA KI-DI-NI DA-NA-SI 

Compare the structure of Niger-Congo Gagu gi-ba-la 
“swamp”,Tschi o-bari-ma “man”, Gurma i-bi-ga “child”, 
Gwa o-de-ra “bushknife”, Adele ga-da-ten “lower jaws”, 
Guang ku-du-ri “powder”, Obutu o-na-mi “foot”, Avatime 
ba-ni-ma “person”. 

PREFIXES (KU-, KI-, WA-, A-, /-, U-, MA-, 77-) 

The hallmark of Niger-Congo languages is the use of 
prefixes on the noun. We have already identified the N-C 
prefixes kit- “big” and ki- “small” on the Linear A words 
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KURO, KIRO meaning “big total”, “small total” respectively. 
These prefixes are found with these meanings in Swahili 
(kubwa “big”, kidogo “small”). Fula (Atlantic) has ki- in 
kirowo, hirobe “jealous”. Homburger (1949 : 235) traces 
prefixes right back into Egyptian, eg kit, ktj “small” etc. 

Swahili can also be used to formally match the prefixes 
on the Linear A words KIDINI and WADINI. Swahili not 
only uses the prefix ki- to mean “small”, but has the prefix 
wa- with the meaning “plural human” ( watoto “children”). 
Both ki- and wa- are used as plurals in Atlantic. 

Both KIDINI and WADINI, it will be noticed, have the 
same ending, -ni. As KIDINI and WADINI occur on clay 
roundels, which were receipts for goods, and must mean 
“cattle” (*di “cow”), this -ni must be a plural, like the Niger- 
Congo plural animate suffix seen in Mande languages, 
in Bobo (Gur) on animates (Williamson), and in Yoruba 
(Westermann) for “persons”. The Limba language (Atlantic) 
has -ni as a plural suffix, which may be very old (Sapir in 
Seboek 1971). Compare Fulani, “the Fula people”, in Hausa 
(Nilo-Saharan). 

Swahili does not have plural suffixes, nor do they occur 
in Bantu languages. Further, cattle are not human. So the 
plural prefix wa- cannot be Swahili. It looks like the wa-, 
wo- prefix used for animate plurals in Atlantic (Westermann 
1927 : 300, Tabclle 5). Both Atlantic wa- and Swahili wa- 
have developed from ba- by ’’consonant mutation” (Sapir 
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in Sebeok 1971). The change in meaning from “personal 
plural” to “animate plural” is characterisic of TogoR (now 
Kwa) and some other western languages. “Animate” seems 
a rather vague concept. 

Especially prominent in Linear A are the vocalic 
prefixes A-, I-, U-, which have a frequency ranking of 2,3, 
25 respectively (Packard 1974 : 197), and initial percentage 
frequencies of 81.5 %, 44.4 % and 77.3 %. Initially the 
vocalic range is limited to 3 vowels. Linear A : 

TALL VASE WITH TWO HANDLES (KN Zb 5) 

A-TURASITI “water, Lasithi” . 

Ewe to “water”, Afema a-stt-e “water”, Zema a-zu-re 
“water” (Westermann 1927 : 291). Meroitic has a-tn “water” 
(one of a few known words in Meroitic). 

PITHOID JAR (KN Zb 40) 

U-NA-A “fire” or “foot”. 

Igara it-na, Okpoto u-na, Gbari u-na “fixe”; Agni u-na 
“voyage”, Guang, Yoruba o-na “foot”. The same jar is also 
inscribed A-PA-KI “store”, Yoruba a-ba “yam stole, Igbo 
o-ba “barn, store”, Ewe a-va “storehouse”, with A- piefix. 
The -KI probably means “water”, PWS *gi (gi ) “water” 
(Westermann 1927 : 221). 
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GOLD AXE (ARZfl) 

1-DA MA-TE “Ida, don’t cut”. 

SILVER AXE (AR Zf2) 

I-DA MA-TE “Ida, don’t cut”. 

These examples illustrate the Niger-Congo negative ma 
(Westermann 1927 : 254 - 255, 33 reflexes). Gold and silver 
axes were dedicated at Arkalochori, Mt. Ida (Higgins 1967 
: 142, pi. 174). Compare the BRONZE AXE (KA Zf 1), with 
TUNU “strike, hammer”, PWS tit, Temne tun “to knock, 
strike, push”, Grebo timu “to push”. Bronze axes, unlike 
gold and silver, were actually used. 

THOLOS TOMB (KN Ze 16) 

1-PI “house”. 

PWS/?/' “Haus”, also Guang/-/?/ “Graszum Dachdecken”. 
Early tholoi were roofed with thatch. Tombs were houses of 
the dead. 

SILVER PIN (HM 498) 

U-QETI “silver” (part of larger inscription). 
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Tschi gwete, Guang gbite, gbete “silver”, Adele gbiti 
“silver”, Tschala (Gur) gbite, Susu (Mande) gbeti “silver” 
(Westermann 1927 : 219). The word for “silver” QETI, is 
also found on roundels from Hagliia Triada (Wc 3014), but 
without the prefix. Westermann thinks it is a “Fremdwort”. 
Egyptian used the word kite for metal weights, including 
silver (Gardiner 1957 : 200). 

Cretan placenames with vocalic prefixes include 
Amnisos, Arkalokhori, Amira, Alike, A-roja, I-tanos, 
I-da etc. The u- prefix (originally sg. persons) is rare on 
placenames. Linear A may also have vocalic prefixes E- 
(PIECES sign) and O - (THRONE/GOD sign) as Duhoux 
thinks. Cretan names : Elounta, Eleutherna, Oleros, Olous. 
The vocalic prefixes are very common in the Kwa group. 
But Westermamfs I Kwa and II Benue-Cross, have both a-, 
ii- prefixes and also e- and o-, as do Gur and Adamawa- 
Eastern. 

I quote Westermann (1927 : 295), on the Kwa vocalic 
prefixes and m -: “Alle Prafixe werden in der Ez verwendet. 
Doch konnen a-, i- und m- auch zur Pluralbildung dienen”. 
This is exactly the situation in Linear A. Only U- is confined 
to the singular. The other two prefixes of high frequency 
have lost the PNC singular : plural distinction (Evidence 
from numerals). Surely this is proof that Linear A belongs 
to Westermann’s Kwa. 
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The erosion has gone further in Central Jukunoid 
(Gerhardt in Bendor-Samuel 1989 : 372). “Singular and 
plural prefixes are identical with a given noun stem”. In 
some of these languages “nouns have dropped their prefix 
vowels to a large extent”. Class suffixes appear to replace 
these lost prefixes, a matter that should be borne in mind 
with Linear A. 

The situation regarding these vocalic prefixes in Atlantic 
is less clear. Westermann (1928 : 74) gives examples for 
Bulom, from Koelle’s Polvglotta . As expected the prefix 
u- is singular, i- is plural or singular, a- is singular. But on 
page 72 dealing with Bulom and Temne, Westermann treats 
a- as plural of persons, /- as plural of things and animals, 
but also as a singular. The nasal prefix is given as plural 
of animals and things, but also comes before the names 
of rivers. The plurality distinction is clearly in disarray. 
But the general picture in both Kwa and Atlantic is not 
dissimilar. Note however that vocalic prefixes do not occur 
on Atlantic language names. 

The African names that occur in Linear A support our 
conclusion that Linear A is near Kwa : ADA “an ancient Gbe 
kingdom”, ANA “name for Yoruba”, AJA “Gbe language”, 
AKANU “Akan”, AKU “name for Yoruba”, ASU “Nupoid 
language”, IPI “Ibi”, IDA “Idah”, /DU “Edo”, /JA “Ijo”, 
IKA “Nupoid language”, IPA “Ibo”, UDI U Udi Hills”, UDU 
“place near Benin”, UJA “Uyo” ; also DAS A “near Benin”, 
KUPA “Nupe dialect”, NUPA ? “Nupe”, TAPA “Yoruba name 
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for Nupe”. Other words : ATAI, Edo e-ta “fire”, 777, Nupe 
e-ti “head”, UDU, Igbo o-du “tail”, o-fi “of cow”. 

Compare, with vocalic prefixes, from Yoruba, Nupe : Y, 
N ada “bill hook”, “cutlass”, Y ana “relative-in-law”, Y aja 
“ceiling”, “dog”, eka “ring”, oka “guinea corn”, eku “bone”, 
N etu “work”, Y ibi “place”, N ibi “wickedness”, Y 

idan “magic”, iduro “standing”, ija “fight”, iya “suffering”, 
ika “finger”, “cruelty”, ifa “name of an idol”, odi “town 
wall”, oli, ori “head”, ini “tail”, ojo “rain”. [a>e/o, u>o, 
i>e]. These do not claim to all be accurate translations 
of Linear A, but they are suggestive. Yoruba still has the 
concepts ase “life force”, aye “circumstance”. 

As an example of a nasal prefix we can take the Linear 
A word MARU. In Linear A MARU means “fleece, pelt” 
(compare Greek mallos “fleece”). This is from the common 
N-C prefix ma- “mass” + ru/lu “cow”. Cows were more 
important to the Minoans than sheep. The basic meaning 
of ma- is “back”, Niger-Congo ma(l), whence mallos with 
double II. Linear script did not indicate double consonants. 
Yoruba has malini “ox”. The same prefix occurs on Mahin 
(Nigeria), Machena (Nigeria), Maidugari (Nigeria), Maifoni 
(Nigeria), Matankari R. (Nigeria), Maradi (Niger, near the 
Nigerian border). Prefix TI- “small plurals” is also very old 
(Greenberg 1949). It occurs on Linear A TINI, (Swahili tirti 
“fig tree”) TISA, TIJA, and tends to be found on placcnames 
north and east of Nigeria : Timbuktu (Mali), Tiguidit 
(Niger), Tibati (Cameroon). 
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Linear A is nevertheless closely linked with Nigeria, 
the home of Kwa languages, and probably originated there. 
Even the rare DA- is found on Dakakari (Nigeria). 

SUFFIXES (-A7, -RI, -NA, -RA, -/) 

The Linear A suffixes provide further evidence. We 
have already established that a suffix -ni is found in Linear 
A, where it has a final frequency of 58.3 % (Packard 1974 
: 197). This occurs on Birni (Nigeria), Iduani (Nigeria), 
and with reduction to -n, Iseyin (Nigeria), Benin (Nigeria), 
Illorin (Nigeria), Mahin (Nigeria); we may add Galdabuni 
(Niger), Maini (Niger) In Linear A it occurs on KUDO-NI 
“Cydonians”, which confirms the plural meaning. 

As in Mande languages -ri is also used as a plural. 
Linear A PITE-RI (PK Za 11) on a libation table, must 
be related to Fula buttali, “ear of corn”, compare with 
consonant mutation (see Sapir in Sebeok 1971), WITE-ROI 
(25 b 1, Packard), also WAP I, WAPI-TINARA2, Fula wabere 
“grain”, Kissi ti-nge “black”; and Westermann (1927 : 287), 
ti “Kopf”, used of heads of corn in Nigeria. Prefix pi- > 
wi- “small”. Compare Tcmne (Atlantic) ka-ba-ri “twins”, 
Kandjaga (Gur) bi-si-ri “woman’s breasts”, Kissi (Gur) 
bi-r “breast”. The last examples involve pairs. The suffix 
is common in northern Nigeria : Kachelari, Alangerori, 
Bilamgari, Gwari, and Niger : Chibiri etc. 
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In Niger-Congo demonstrative net means “this” or 
“that”. This element is very frequently used as a suffix 
(final frequency 41.8 % in Packard page 197, with rank 1). 
It is often found on proper names, and differs little from the 
article. Placenames include: Katsi-na (Nigeria), Kadu-na 
(Nigeria), Bediga-na (Nigeria), Gwo-na (Nigeria), Yandu- 
na (Nigeria). Compare similar placenames in Crete and 
Greece: Gorty-na (Crete), Kalathia-na (Crete), Eleuther-na 
(Crete), Dodo-na (Greece). 

I Western Niger-Congo languages regard prefixes on 

some nouns as optional. We know from various sources 
that the word wanax “sacred king” (Homeric (W)ana) was 
Cretan (Palaima 1995). This word is related to Swahili 
bwana “master” (prefix h- < m- ), and PWN GHWYAN 

[ “child” > wana . The concept of the “child king” who was 
not allowed to grow up is African. Wanax has no prefix 
in Crete, or in Homeric Greek (w)ana(x). It consists of a 
root wa (< GHWYA ) + the -na suffix seen also in Swahili 
bwana. Compare Fula kananke “chief’, probably from the 
same source. Etruscan has clan “son” [GHWY > d] from 
the same source. 

The Niger-Congo Definite Article is la, ra, sometimes 
na (Linear A RA = RA/LA ), which is postposed to its noun 
(final frequency 43.1 %, with rank 5). In Linear A this article 
may be reduced to -A, just as !a is reduced to -a in Ewe- 
Tschi (Westermann 1927 : 37) Kwa languages. Placenames 
: Kau-ra Namoda (Nigeria) Gura-ra (Nigeria), Manda-ra 
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(Nigeria), and with reduction to -a, Kau-a (Nigeria), Yelu- 
a (Nigeria), Zari-a (Nigeria), Corcy-ra (Greece). And of 
course, Nigeria. 

Linear A also retains the old Niger-Congo postposed 
Definite in -/' (final frequency 27.0 % in Packard), which is 
fully functional only in Mande. Linear A ATA-I “the fire” 
(PK Za 11), on a libation table, is an example, Edo e-tai, Igbo 
i-tari, Santrokofi, Akpafu o-to “fire”, Vai ta “fire”, Grebo to 
“fire”. Or else ATA-I = PWS la “palm wine”. This suffix 
is due to loss of an intervocalic consonant. Perhaps related 
to the demonstrative/article in Songhai, -di (Westermann 
1920 : 198) and Swahili demonstrative ndi- (Stapleton 
1903 : 84, 248). Traces remain elsewhere, for example in 
Fula na-i “the cow”. Nigeria has the name Kadda-i (near 
Lake Chad). Meroitic has an old article -li. 

Placenames, unlike people, do not wander, and 
always leave a history behind them. All the Linear A 
“prefixes” and “suffixes” occur on Nigerian placenames. 
But the old “prefix” ti-, Linear A 77- (rank 7 in Packard’s 
list), is particularly common in Niger and Mali (also 
in Cameroon & Chad). The old “prefix” ma-, Linear A 
MA-, is also prevalent in these regions. It follows that 
the Niger-Congo languages came to Nigeria from further 
north, near Lake Chad, which supports the Niger-Saharan 
hypothesis (Blench). Niger was once well watered, but 
when the Sahara aridified, it became barren. Today it is 
the poorest country in Africa. 
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Linear A uses the expression POTO KURO, which has 
been read as “grand total”. But POTO stands for BOTO, 
which Guthrie reconstructs as a Proto-Bantu root for 
“seed”. PNC for “seed” is *po (Westcrmann 1927: 277). 
The expression means “seed total”, and matches the Linear 
B toso sema “so much seed”. The syllable TO is PNC *ta 
“thing”, which goes to to in Ewe and Guang, and must be 
a suffix. Note that this word has no prefix in Linear A, 
but is usually prefixed in Bantu (Bangi mom-boto “seed”). 
But Poto is a Congolese tribe. Compare the Potou (Lagoon 
people). 

The larger context of Linear A, outside Kwa, is Benue- 
Congo (of which Bantu is a subgroup), and Atlantic. We 
have already seen that Linear A POTO = Proto-Bantu 
BOTO “seed”. If we match Linear A words with Niger- 
Congo language names, by far the most matches occur on 
Benue-Congo names. All the major Proto-Bantu prefixes 
except mu- occur in Linear A. But U- = *mu- < *gwu-, as 
far as we can tell. Linear A K =g/k, P = b/p. 

BANTU PREFIXES 

1. [Mu] 2. Ba 3. [Mu] 4. Mi 5. Di 6. Ma 7. Ki 8. Bi .9. Ni 
10. Ne 11. Du 12. Ka 13. Tu 14. Bit 15. Ku 16. Pa 17. Ki 18. 
[Mu] 19. Pi 20. Gu 21. Gi 

This absence of mu- proves Linear A is not Bantu (and 
probably not Gur). Linear A U- < *mu- < *gwu-. I- < *gwi, 
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A- < *gwa. Linear A WA- < ba, so probably WI- < bi-. No 
*WU ( wu> u-) or *JI- ( nyi > yi > i). 

OTHER PREFIXES 

Linear A has a host of other prefixes due to consonant 
mutation (Sapir in Sebeok ed. 1971). Most of these are 
infrequent and nascent. But prefixes in S-, SA- SE- (rare), 
SI-, SO- (rare), SU- are from PNC *gh/*kh/*th. The rare 
SE- and SO- show vowels e & o did not originally occur in 
the prefixes, and prove Westermann’s deep reconstruction 
of PWS without vowels e & o, and without s. Many of the 
languages and language groups of Nigeria, Yoruba, Nupe, 
Kainji, Platoid etc have the sounds s and z. The diverse 
Linear A prefixes ( na-, we-, su- etc) that do not occur in 
Proto-Bantu, are attested in Nigeria on placenames. 

The initial diphthong in Linear A, ,47-[sign 83], (no 
diphthongs in Westermann’s PWS), turns up in the northern 
Nigerian placenames Aisa & Aiedi, in Aiya (river in 
Nigeria, in the Kwa (?) language name Aizi (also Ahizi), 
and in the Kordofanian language name Aigang (= Keiga). It 
is a privative prefix in Yoruba : aisan “illness”, aiye “world” 
(everlasting, not going away). This initial combination ai 
is practically unknown in African languages (elsewhere 
only in Khoisan Aikwe & ‘Aiye). It is clearly an innovation, 
[CVCV > VV], and significant. Linear A has AITU (HT 117, 
119). Compare the Nigerian placename Itu, “Tree”, Yoruba 
iti “wood”, Efik etu “tree”, Kposso itsu “tree”. 
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Much the same could be said of Linear A MAI-, only in 
MAIMI, Nigerian placenamesMai-fono, Mai-dugari (both in 
the north of Nigeria). The only comparable African language 
name is Mai-go (A-E). Compare also PA I, in Nigerian Paiko 
(Cretan Phaistos). These rare phonetic developments tell a 
tale. Linear A DAU 120 / (probably = DAU-WA-1 ) has the 
rare combination DAU, seen in the northern Nigerian name 
Daura, (compare Fula dawn “ostrich”), but not elsewhere 
in Africa. No African language name has this combination. 
Linear A KAUDETA has KAU, seen in Kau, a Kordofanian 
language, and the name Kaua (northern Nigeria), and 
WAUJA has WAU, as in Fula waude “sickle”. There is a 
place called Wau in the Sudan. 

PREFIX + ROOT + SUFFIX 

Only in Atlantic however can we find combinations of 
Prefix + Root + Suffix which match Linear A words exactly. 
Thus the Atlantic language name Pajade matches Linear 
A PAJARE exactly (with the common sound change r = 
retroflex d). Similarly Linear A PASARI-JA matches the 
Atlantic language name Basari (P = b). Linear A KARON A 
matches the Karon language (Karon has lost a final vowel). 
Possibly Linear A WAKAMI — Wakam (a Lebou village), 
again with final vowel loss. Linear A NI. “fig” followed 
by KIK1NA (HT 88) matches Fula kekehi “sorte de ficus”. 
Nothing could be more conclusive. 
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We can partially “match” a few polysyllabic Linear 
A words with words in Fula (Cremer). DUMEDI, dyumdi 
“honey” can be confirmed (HT 19, with the WINE 
sign). Others : ARAWI, arawa, aradyi “ass”, ASARA „ 
asale, asangal “haunch”, APUJVA, abu, abudyi “cotton”, 
DURUWI, duro, duruwa “contest”, but duro’o, durobe 
“shepherd”, PIDIRIKI, pindi, pindidyi “flower”, MA WEREI, 
mawdo, mawbe “chief’. Compare WADUNIMI, Fula 
(Cremer) wartdu, bad! “monkey” (with plural suffix -NI- 
+ -MI “in”) ?. Variation in the suffixes (third syllables) is 
to be expected between languages (Linear A and Fula). 
Without a Linear A suffix, we have UDU, Fula undugal, 
imdude “pestle”. Vocalic prefixes are rare in Fula. Contrast 
Westermann (1928) on Temne and Bulom vocalic prefixes. 

Linear A SAJA-MA resembles Djola saja “sheep” 
(Westermann 1928 : 82), with plural si-saja. Arnott in 
Dunstan ed. (1969 : 60) gives a Fula form naange “sun”. 
Linear A sign 91, QE “sun”, lacks the prefix. Fula g, gg 
= Linear A Q. Compare Linear A NAQASI “cow”, Fula 
nagge “cow”, Lefana nankwe “cow” with Linear A NAQASI. 
Arnott also has Fula tnbaalu “sheep” (sg.), baali “sheep” 
(pi.), compare Linear A PARI; ndiyam “water”, Linear A 
DIJAI; gaasa “hair”, Linear A KASARU perhaps; Fula 
dzalo “hoe” however differs from Linear A sign RI “hoe” 
just as Fula stidu, “house”, Linear A SUDU, differs from 
Linear A sign SU “house” 
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The Linear A monosyllabic signs have RU “cow”, 
MA “sheep”, RA, TO, Kl “water”, PU “hair”, RI “hoe”, 
TU “pestle”, SU “house”, all of which are different from 
corresponding polysyllabic words on the tablets. It appears 
therefore that the polysyllabic words on the tablets are not in 
the same language as the source of the CV signary. That is, 
the signary appears to be in “Old Kwa” (near monosyllabic 
Central Sudanic), whereas the language of the tablets is 
more like Benue-Congo or Atlantic. See Georgiev (1963) 
“deux langues”. Yoruba and Nupe were put in Kwa by 
Westermann, but more recently have been included in 
Benue-Congo. Linear A comparisons tend to uphold 
Westermann’s Kwa as a valid construct. 

Significantly Linear A PURA , is equivalent to Pula, 
Bula, Fula (with consonant mutation). Many Linear A 
disyllables appear to match closely in form with words in 
Fula (allowing for orthography and a few sound changes), 
which can hardly be an accident. The first two syllables of 
nouns are the most essential in Niger-Congo. They include 
the prefix and the root. 

LINEAR A AND FULA VOCABULARY 

The following examples taken from Cremer’s 
Dictionnaire Franpais-Peul show that Linear A is very 
similar to Fula : JAKI, nyaki “bee”, PARA, bibala “lamb”, 
TANA, TAN I, tana, tanirabe “ancestor”, MARE RADE (mare 
ladde) “animal” ( ladde = “bush”), DIRE, yire, dyie “fish 
bone”, PARO barowo “assassin”, DODI, dyaudi “cattle”, 
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NAAPA } , nebbam “butter”, DADI, DADU, damdi “goat”, 
PAS I, basi “goatskin”, PARA, DAIVA, bala dewa “sheep”, 
DADU, dyado “captive”, KUDU, gtidu “mushroom”, 
DIKA, digare “carrion”, WAKA, PAKA, wagaru, bagadyi 
“jackal”, PAI, bei “hare”, TEKE, teke “rag”, DORO dyololi 
“bell”, KUDO, kodol “collar”, KAKU, kakudye “shellfish”, 
KANA, kananke “chief’, TAWE, tawangal “costume”, 
KURU, nguni “leather”, DANE, damdi, daneri “copper”, 
TUP A, tuba “pants”, PAKI, bagi “millet beer”, KEKl, KIKI, 
kekehi, kekedye “fig”, TUNU, tuinide “to poison”, WADI, 
wadere “excrements”, DAME, dyamde, damdi “iron”, 
KARA, garawol, garadyi “thread”, KURA, kuran, hire 
“arrow”, WA PI, wabere “grain”, PUKO, bunguru, bungudyi 
“granary”, KUDO, lutdo “hay”, MAWE, mawdo, mawbe 
“big”, DAME, dyambe, dyambere “axe”, SUKI, sukunga 
“wool”, KAWA, gawa “lance”, TARA, tar a “wooden bed”, 
KAMA, kamanari, kamanaddye “corn”, TANE, tanere, 
tanedye “hammer”, SAKI, SEKU, sekko “net”, TEKI, 
tyekke “net”, DORA, dorare, doradye “shuttle”, KARI, kalli 
“pallisade”, SUKA, sugare, sugadye “pick-axe”, DARU, 
dyalo, dyale “narrow pick-axe”, DAME, dyamahi, dyamadye 
"dagger", KARA, kalahali “bull”, PAKA, bagadyi, “jackal”, 
PADE, padde “monkey”, DANA, dyanale “tomb”, RITA, 
Vital, life “trumpet”, DAKA, dakale, dakali “cow without 
milk”, DUTA, duttan, dutte, dutal “vulture”. 

After 4000 years we would expect less than 20 common 
words from Linear A to be retained in a modern related 
language such as Fula (See Hockett 1958 : 533, fig. 61.3). 
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But the “matches” are formal only, and apply only to the 
first two syllables. We do not claim that the meanings are 
necessarily the same in Linear A and Fula. 

All initial consonants of Linear A are represented except 
Q (but compare Fula gorko “man” = Linear A QA, ie kwa = 
go, ko ?). The examples read like a partial Linear A lexicon. 
Culturally these words and concepts belong to a bronze age 
civilisation with an animal/plant based economy, such as 
that of the Minoans. We might say the Fula still live in the 
Bronze Age. In any case we have to ask whether we should 
be looking at the Atlantic group for the source of Linear A. 

ATLANTIC “PREFIXES” 

A few Atlantic languages (Kobiana & Kasanga) 
preserve almost 40 “prefixes” (Sapir in Sebeok ed. 1971) 
which can all be matched with the initial syllables of Linear 
A nouns. These numerous elements, which one hesitates 
to call prefixes because of their meaning, number and 
phonological range, hark back to the days when the early 
Pre-Niger-Congo language was isolating and monosyllabic 
(like Central Sudanic), and these elements were still full 
words. These initial syllables occur on Nigerian placenames 
as shown below. Where names are bracketed, they are not 
strictly in Nigeria. 
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KOBIANA/KASANGA 

LINEAR A 

NIGERIA 

1. a-“sg” 

A- 

Akwaneja, Akare 

2. ba- “pi. coll.” 

WA- 

VVari, Wadi 

3. bi-/pi- “coll” 

Wl- 

(Wik‘ro, Eth..) 

This prefix wi- on B-C languages, also Win (Gur), Wira (Chari-Nile) 

4. bu- “sg” 

*\VU (not in Linear A) 

Wurio, Wumu 

5. da- “sg” 

DA- 

Daura, Damjiri 

Prefix da- not on Benue-Congo language names. 


6. du-/dl- “pi. coll.” 

DU/DI- 

Duchi, Dirrim 

7. ga- “pi” 

KA- 

Gabbai Kalima 

8. gu-“sg" 

KU- 

Guaram, Gumsa 

9. ijgu “pi.” 

RU- 

Rumde. (Rukuba) 

10. 11. ha-, liu- (no h in Linear A) 


Hadeja 

11 12.1-“pi” 

I- 

Igboho, Ulorin 

13. ja- “pi. coll” 

JA- 

Jalingu, Yanduna 

14. jl-15. Ju- (no ji,ju in Linear A) 

IAJ- 

(Jiga\va,Yuki, Z.) 

16. ka- “sg” 

KA- 

Katsena, Kaddai 

17. ko- “sg” 

KO- 

Kotonkoro, Kogo 

18. ku- “sg” 

KU- 

Kuka, Kubdi 

19. ma- “liquids” 

AU- 

Machena,(Maradi) 

20. mun “pi” (not in Linear A) U 


(Munyi) 

21. nl- “abstract” 

NI- 

(Nikki, B; 

22. nu- “place” 

NU- 

Numan 

23. nya “pi.” 

? (Atlantic palatalisation of the nasal) 

24. nyl- “pi.” (mi > i in Linear A) 

i- 


25. nyu- "pi.” 

9 


26. ijn- “pi.” 

NA¬ 

Nassarawa, Nafada 

27. pa- “sg” 

PA- 

Paki, Pategi 
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28. pu- “sg" 

PU- 

Pundarri 

29. rn- “sg" 

RA- 

Rabba, Rano 

30. sa- “sg" 

SA- 

Saria, Sapele 

31. si- “sg" 

SI- 

Shillen, Siluko 

32. ta- “sg” 

TA- 

Tabira. (Tahoua, M) 

33. ti- “sg” 

TI- 

(pref.in Cam, Niger, Mali) 

This prefix ti- not on Nigerian names. Languages ; 

B-C, Gur, Chari-Nile:Tid =7YD£/. 

34. u- “sg. personal" 

U- 

Uba, Ughelli, Ukata 

35. u-/a- “sg" 

7 


36. u- “sg” 

U- 


37. #/a- “sg" 

7 


38. —a(ga-) “sg” 

7 



In Linear A, only the vocalic prefixes, (along with a 
few others), can strictly be called “prefixes”. The initial 
consonantal syllables of Linear A cover the complete 
phonological range of the language, include all available 
syllables, and often have an identifiable lexical meaning. If 
TINI for example, means “fig tree”, literally “tree within, 
can TI therefore truly be called a prefix? Swahili has n-tini 
“fig tree”, with preceding n-. MARU consists of “back” + 
“cow”. Is MA really a prefix here? 

Sapir’s Atlantic singular : plural distinctions have 
practically all been lost in Linear A (= Kwa), as can be 
seen from the appended numerals on the tablets. Fula is 
normally regarded as non-prefixing. Eg Dalby (1998 : 
207) refers to “Noun classes...marked by suffixes” in Fula. 
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Arnott in Manessy ed. (1967 : 47) refers to “25 or so classes, 
each characterised by four distinct grades of suffix”. But 
Fula consonant mutation is thought to be due to prefix loss. 
Fula must therefore have once had “prefixes” . Most of 
the consonantal prefixes are better described as classifiers 
however. 

The historical development is : FULL WORD > 
CLASSIFIER > PREFIX (consonant loss) > FOSSIL 
VOWEL > ZERO. 

Further, practically all the Linear A suffixes, which 
are equally numerous (all phonetically identified syllables) 
can be matched on Bantu language names and Nigerian 
placenames. Westermann’s (1927) PWS examples show 
sporadic occurences of these various suffixes. Unlike 
his prefixes, they usually cannot be reconstructed with 
any consistency for PNC. Apart from the articles and 
demonstratives, they look more like optional lexical add¬ 
ons. 

NUPE SUFFIXES 

Blench in Bendor-Samuel (1989 : 317) lists ten suffixes 
from Nupe which all occur in Linear A, and also occur on 
Nigerian placenames. He gives meanings for numbers 1. to 
4. As far as can be determined, three of these prefixes have 
the same meanings in Linear A. We supply further meanings 
for some of the others, which also appear to match. 
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NUPE 

1. -ci “tree” 

LINEAR A 

NIGERIA 

2. -ci “ethnic group” 

-SI 

Teshi, Abinsi 

3. -ko “large” 

-KO 

Opotoko, Paiko 

4. -gi “small” 

-KI 

Saki, Lekki 

5. -ta “place” 

-TA 

Kuta, Okuta 

6. -ro “towards” ? 

-RO 

Ilaro, Kotonkoro 

7. —ri “plural” 

-RI 

Gatari, Wukari 

8. -ku “big” 

-KU 

Girku, Itaku(m) 

9. -sa “ place “ 

-SA 

Wessa, Ambrusa 


10. -la “Article” -RA, -A (already discussed) 

Gongola, Yelua 

OTHER SUFFIXES 

Other suffixes may be added from Westermann (1927): 


PWS 

LINEAR A 

NIGERIA 

11. -na “demonstrative” 

-NA 

Kaduna, Katsena 

12. -ni “person, plural” 

-NI 

Birni, Iduani 

13. —nu “owner, agent” ? 

-NU 

Wurnu, Bornu 

14. -ba “someone” 

-PA 

Kabba, Leaba 

15. -bi “small, plural” 

-PI 

Ibi, Keffi (p > f) 

16. -pu “belly” 

-PU 

?Jibu?pu 

17. -di “tribe” 

-DI 

Bakundi, Kubdi 

18. -da“earth” ? 

-DA 

(Kakanda, Nupe) 

19. -ti “in, at” (Locative) 

-TI (th > sh) 

Kishi, Teshi 

20. -ma “place” 

-MA 

Kiama, Kulama 

21. -ja “with names” ? 

-JA 

Abuja, Ikwaneja 

22. -wa “side, place” 

-WA 

Eruwa, Godabawa 
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LINEAR A VOCALIC SUFFIXES 

The characteristic Linear A single vowel suffixes -A, -I, 
-U are found on Nigerian placenames : Lapa-i, Kau-a, Yelu- 
a, Idu-a, Messa-u, La-u. Language names with -/ include 
Pa-i (B-C), Ba-i (A-E), Va-i (Mande), Bo-i (B-C), Da-i (A- 
E). For -/' compare also Maasa-i (Chari-Nile) and Songha-i 
(Nilo-Saharan). For-a we can cite the Kwa language Kwa-a 
and the Atlantic language Bara-a, both with reduced article. 
For -u (unknown meaning) : B-C has a language Ta-u, 
Swahili a dialect Si-u, Kordofanian a dialect called Ka-u. 
The Chari-Nile name Maju-u shows this ending is very old. 
The assumption is that all syllables were once CV in form, 
and that -V syllables (rare) are innovated. 

Most Linear A suffixes can also be matched on Atlantic 
language names. Again only a few, the Plural(s), the 
Article and Demonstrative, the Definite, the Locative —ti, 
can justifiably be called “suffixes” in terms of frequency 
and grammatical meaning. The others are mostly optional 
lexical add-ons. 

STATISTICAL IMPLICATIONS 

If such a large number of “prefixes” (say about 50) and 
“suffixes” (say about 50), for the sake of argument, can 
be matched in Linear A and Niger-Congo, there can be 
no doubts about Linear A’s membership of this language 
group. Even with a stricter definition which recognises say 
10 prefixes and 10 suffixes with grammatical meanings, we 
have a very convincing statistic : 10x9x8x7x6x5x4 
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x 3 x 2 x 1 = 1/3628800. One cannot question such a result. 
Swadesh should perhaps have looked at morphological 
evidence in setting up his statistical chronology. 

MOBILITY OF ELEMENTS 

Linear A is living proof of Homburger’s assertion (EB 
1929, “Africa”) that the same elements occur “sometimes 
as prefixes, sometimes as suffixes, sometimes as infixes” 
in African languages. It is certainly true of Niger-Congo. 
Bouquiaux in Manessy ed. (1967 : 130) even mentions that 
in some classes (1, 3, 9 & 10 of type I), in Central Plateaux 
languages, “l’indice de classe est infixe”. Variation is 
greatest at the source. 

All Linear A syllables occur in all positions in the word, 
as is clear from Packard’s tables. They are very mobile. 
Brice (1961 : 6) gives evidence for prefixes, suffixes and 
infixes in Linear A. The SUN sign QE is his example of 
such positional mobility. The commonest infix in Niger- 
Congo is na. Linear A (SY Za 2) has U-NAKA-NA-SI, with 
U prefix, NAKA root + extension, NA infix, SI suffix, on a 
libation table. This must be a word for “cow”. Nupe has e- 
nanka, Gbari nako, Temne u-na. See Westermann’s (1927 : 
262 - 263) comments on this word, which has various forms 
in various languages. Niger-Congo is less uniform than 
Indo-European (Stewart 2002: 198, quoting Newman). 

Some affixes are still moveable in Atlantic, eg plural 
si in Sherbro, Bulom and Gola (Westermann 1928 : 73). 
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Compare Temne a-gba-ya “shed”. Fula (Cremer) has 
dye-mma-dye “night”, with pre- & post- posed *di “night, 
black”. Traces of mobility are even observable in TogoR. 
Compare Avatime, Nyangbo ka-we “axe”, Likpe ke-fie-bi, 
Santrokofi ka-fe (suffixed -we, -bi, -fe), with Yoruba, Edo, 
Idzo o-pi-a, which have the same affix pi- preposed to the 
same verbal root (k)a “cut”. Kebu has ko-ka-ko “flesh”. The 
Gurma language (Gur) has identical prefixes and suffixes 
on the same word (Westermann 1922 : 100 - 120), li-ta-le 
“thigh”. Tobote (also Gur) has ke-bi-ke “child”. All this 
reflects an early Niger-Congo phenomenon. Compare the 
placename Tibati (Cameroon). 

Homburger asserts that “Among the Fulbe ...the syllables 
of words are inverted to allow speaking before women and 
commoners not trained to understand” (Homburger 1949 
: 36). Fulbe ngari “Fulbe came” becomes Beful riga. It 
follows that these mobile elements were once independent 
full words. They correspond to Westermann’s reconstructed 
PWS monosyllables. The African secret languages exploit 
this mobility. See Westermann (1930 : 187) on Ewe. 

ALLITERATIVE CONCORD 

Both Benue-Congo and Atlantic show alliterative 
concord. This is very well documented for Bantu. Johnston 
(1912: 361) gives the following examples: 
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Luganda Language 

Bo aba-ntu babi babota tu-ba-tia 

“They these-they person they bad they who kill we them fear”. 
“They are bad people who kill; we fear them”. 

Kiguha Language: 

Umuti glow gngwa ugumona? 

“It tree this here it falls; thou it seest?” 

“The tree falls; dost thou see it?” 

Atlantic examples can also be cited. Westermann (1928: 75) 



Tenine Language: 


o-na 


o-yi 

o-bana 

“die Kuh 


ist 

gross” 

o-sip 

o-yi 

o-seni 

o-ninis 

“Der Leopard 

ist 

ein reissendes 

Tier.” 

ka-bok 


ka-bcina 

ka ban 

“ein [Weinen] 


grosses 

bitteres”. 


Linear A has a few probable examples : 

DA WA DU-WAN A, “Goat young"; DI-RA DI-NA, “Snake female ”; 
RAKA RU-A-NA-DA , “Cow-milkless cow old”; 

A-KO A-NA, “Parrot female” 
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These appear to be NOUN + ADJECTIVE combinations. 
But as Linear A survives mainly in the form of lists, and 
alliterative concord is a syntactic phenomenon, it may have 
been quite common in the language as a whole. Compare 
the name Koton Karifi (Nigeria). 

One may cite English expressions such as “The more 
the merrier” for this ancient syntactic device of repeating 
articles and pronouns. Or the recapitulated article in 
Classical Greek. : ho...ho...ho...etc. See Homburgcr (1949) 
for discussion. Also Sauvageot (1929 : 44ff), on Gothic, with 
comparative examples. BINDERS (Williamson in Bendor- 
Samuel ed. 1989 : 33 f) are a form of concord in reverse. 

PREPREFIXES 

Some Bantu languages preserve the ancient Niger- 
Congo preprefixes, which precede the prefixes on some 
nouns. Examples from Sir Harry Johnston (1919-1922: 31), 
preprefixes 1-6 + prefixes. These may provide information 
regarding the original form of the prefix (reconstructed 
right). 


1 Gu-mu (Wu-mu), 

1. *Gwu 

2 Ba-ba, 

2. *Ba 

3 Gu-mu, 

3. *Gwu 

4 Gi-mi, 

4. *Gwi 
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5 Di-di/Ri-ri/Li-li (I-ri, E-ri), 5. *Di 

6 Ga-ma 6. *Gwa 

Linear A may have traces of preprefixes also. Compare 
DUPAJVA with A-PA-DUPA, (compare Guang o-bo-lu-a 
“cow’s tail”, Igbo o-cht o-fi “cow’s tail”); RANARE with 
A-PA-RANE “cocks” ?; RU-A-NA-DA “cow”, NUDU-WA 
with I-TI-NUDU (compare Dahome mi “person”, Adele e-ni 
“person”, Kandjaga mi-ro “person”, Issala mt-ho “person”, 
Gurma o-mi-lo “person”; and, for the -WA of NUDU-WA, 
Avatime ha-ni-ma “people”, Gurma bi-ni-ba “person” ( ba 

> vi a), also Uwet o-mi-t “man”, Wolof ni-t “homme”); SARA 
with I-MI-SARA (Compare Ahlo i-ka “beast, flesh”, Kposso 
i-ya “beast, flesh”, IV Bamana, Takponin ka-ra “flesh”) [ink 

> kb > j]; I-PI-NAMA (compare Ada na “cow”, Alagiang 
nama “cow”, Efik, Anang nan “cow”, Kambali bi-na “cow” 
[with preprefix i-bi-na, = I-PI-NAMA ], but also Idzo nama 
“animal”, Tivi i-nam “animal”). Duhoux (3.2.4) takes I-PI- 
NA-MA as “reconnaisant”? 

Often the preprefix takes the form of the vowel of the 
full prefix : II Yara o-ko-nu “mouth”. But V Temne a-ben- 
ta “bow”. Here we can break the prefix -be-n-, revealing 
a nasal infix —n~, the most common infix in Niger-Congo. 
Compare placenames A-be-o-kuta, and O-kuta, alongside 
Kuta (Nigeria). Preprefixation and infixation are both part 
of the agglutinative process : accumulation of elements. 
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Brong & Twi lower numerals (Akan, Kwa group) can be 
used to demonstrate preprefixation : Twi: 1 bi-a-ko, 2 a-bi- 
e-ng, 3 a-bi-e-sa (with multiple preprefixes) vs. Brong 1 e- 
ko 2 e-nyo 3 e-sa (without preprefixes). The Kwa languages 
given by Westermann also preserve traces of this feature : 
Guang o-bu-dza “blood”, Ewe (Koelle) e-ka-gie “blood”, 
Lefana it-bu-dza “blood”, Ahlo o-bi-dza “blood”. Lefana & 
Ahlo are TogoR (= Kwa). Low numerals in Songhai have 
vocalic prefixes (Westermann 1920 : 197). 

VOWEL HARMONY 

Vowel harmony, based ultimately on an +ATR : -ATR 
(advanced tongue root vs. non-advanced) distinction is 
pervasive in Niger-Congo, especially Kwa. In both Atlantic 
and Benue-Congo, a vowel in the suffix harmonises with the 
root vowel (so Westermann 1927), so that both vowels are 
“front” or “back”. Eg PO-TO “seed” has root PO + suffix 
TA > TO. The Linear B shadow vowel convention suggests 
vowel harmony of this kind. Compare Linear B toso semo 
= toso sema “so much seed”. 

Linear A JA-SASA-RA-MA-NA, JASASARA.ME (KN 
Z 10a, cf PS Z 2c, TL Z 1), with variant ASASARA(ME) 
(PK Z lib, PR Z lc, PK Z 4), totally harmonises plural 
prefix JA , root SASA (reduplicated), suffix RA (all with the 
same vowel A), which cannot be an accident. An equivalent 
also appears in Cretan Hieroglyphics (Duhoux 1997). The 
inscription is on a conical cup (PK Za 4), a libation altar 
(PR Za 1), a silver pin (PL Zf 1), so G-O. This is PWS ta 
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“father”. Linear A assibilates the *th, and reduplicates the 
root. Compare Fula asangal, asale “hanche”, Linear A 
ASARA r Westermann’s (1927 : 282) examples show a nasal 
in the stem (which would induce lenition in Linear A, T > 
S = c). The following MA, ME means “a sheep”. RA is the 
article, final NA a “binder”. The prefix JA- ( A -) is number 
13, the plural collective prefix seen in Kobiana/Kasanga. It 
is used here to refer to the “fathers” or “ancestors” who were 
venerated as gods and were the recipients of sacrifices and 
food offerings. Possibly the reference is to Isis and Osiris 
(Ast and Asar). Osiris was a shepherd. 

DAWA DUWANA “sheep/goat” + “young” follows on in 
the same inscription : pattern NOUN + Adjective. Fula bala 
dewct “sheep”. This expression continues the run of back 
vowels. This text is known to be a dedication (Duhoux). 
(Compare Fula da wadi “dog”). 

But the situation in Linear A is not generally clear, 
because the script does not distinguish a back series from a 
front series of vowels [a : a; u : y etc]. 

CONSONANT MUTATION 

Niger-Congo languages are subject to initial consonant 
mutation (already mentioned, Sapir in Sebeok ed. 1971). It 
is most pronounced in the Atlantic group, but also occurs 
elsewhere in Niger-Congo. Recently Stewart (2002) has 
argued that PAB had two base grades, one of which split to 
produce additional grades in Atlantic. He regards PAB as 
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a pilot for Proto-Niger-Congo reconstruction. The various 
possibilities are summarised by Sapir, TABLE XXI, page 
105, eg . f/p/mb, d/t/nd, s/c/nj, x/k/ng, w/b/tnb, r/d/nd, 
r/t/nd. 

We take Pula, Bula, Fula [p = b = f] “Fula” as an 
example. But Linear A has no/consonant. In Linear A D/R 
alternation (compare laburinthos/dapuriiitoio ) comes into 
this category : DAKA/RAKA “cow”, for example, recalls 
Fula dakale “cow without milk”. Laka (DAKA) cattle are 
well known in Africa. PWS la, often da “jaws”. Another 
example is PIJA/WIJA “axes” in HTZ 157. That is we have 
d/r and w/b alternation in Linear A, which mirrors Stewart’s 
two grades. We take Linear A examples from Tablet ( HT 
Z 115) to illustrate in more detail. 

P1JA SUMA TITI14 

“Axe to-strike at-once” + “binder” 

WIJA SUMA TITI 14 

“Axe to-strike at-once” + “binder” 

PIJA TAMA TITI 14 

“Axe to-end at-once” + “binder” 

WIJA TAMA TITI 14 

“Axe to-end at-once” + “binder” 

PIJA = pia meaning “Axt” (Westermann 1927 : 276), 
compare Fula piyande, fivande “lower arm, ‘coudee’ ” 
(Egyptian Hieroglyphics uses the ARM sign for “cut”). 
WIJA also means “axe”, compare Avatime, Nyangbo ka-we 
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“Axt” (with -we), but also Likpe ke-fie-bi “Axt”, Santrokofi 
ka-fe “Axt”. The -bi in Likpe shows that the prefix WI- 
(suffix -we) derives from a consonant *b. Ewe and Guang 
have / (the f- grade, or fricative grade, seen in Fula [pi], 
compare Pula [sg] ), Nso has pfia “knife”, and there is an 
Ewe dialect variant e-pfio “Axt”, showing lenition of the p 
in progress. We can also mention Dahome e-sio “hache”, 
with assibilation. This example illustrates the complexities 
involved in consonant mutation. 

The prefix WA- is likewise from *ba-, by mutation. 
Compare Swahili wa- (eg. watoto “children” ) for ba- (as 
in Ba-ntu “people” etc). Linear A WI-JA-WA (HT Z 159) 
recalls ka-we. WIJA-WA also occurs after ATANU “fire-” 
(HT Z 159), compare Likpe o-toni “firewood”, Akpafu ka- 
troe “firewood”, Adele ge-tan “firewood”. 

As well as semivocalic and fricative grades, consonant 
mutation also recognises a nasal grade. This is seen in 
Linear A KARI, Fula ngaari “bull”, with a mutated variant 
Fula kalahali “bull”. Linear A *NG(H) > R.. So Linear A 
RARA27 (14c Packard) may have undergone this change and 
may mean “bull” or something similar. Sign 27 means “ox” 
in Linear B, phonetic mu. “Ox” in Fula (carrier ox) is d andi, 
d ali (compare DODI “cow” in Linear A [HTW 209a etc], 
discussed in DOCUMENTS below). Again d/r alternation, 
[a > o, as in dodo < dada “old”]. 
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Linear A JAMA, JAMA-UPI may be for PWS na “cow”, 
Alagiang nama “cow”, (with loss of n before a palatal). 
Fula nagge, nai, nahi “cow with milk”. With JAMA-U- 
PI compare Kamuku bi-na “cow”, and Dagarti, Kandjaga 
na-b “cow”. The -PI must mean “young”, Avikam eba-pi 
“young infant”, Likpe kpe-fi “young” (Guang ke-bi “child”). 
Westermann (1927 :275) says that pi is a “Deminutivprafix”. 
It is also a suffix. For the -U- compare Kissi na-urn “cow”. 
This word once had a labiovelar *kw: Tschi nankwi, Brong 
nangwe “cow”, [vt> = u}. Guthrie reconstructs Common 
Bantu *YAMA “animal, meat”. 

In any case, Linear A appears to have only two grades, 
as reconstructed by Stewart. The additional grade that 
later developed in Atlantic, is not found in Linear A. Our 
documents are very old (2000 BC approx.). 

I suspect consonant mutation, with prefix reduction, 
may be the cause of the initial click sounds in Khoisan, and 
that Khoisan is related to the Niger-Congo group. Some 
Khoisan language names (such as !Ko = B-C Ko) occur 
in the Linear A syllabary. There is even a Khoe language 
called Nama. But the matter cannot be pursued here. 

WORD ORDER 

The original word order of Proto-Niger-Congo is 
disputed, OV or VO (modifier + Head or Head + modifier), 
due to the mobility of elements. Linear A has, as we have 
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seen, the following Niger-Congo patterns, which are in 
typological agreement (VO), as in Benue-Congo (Hawkins 
1983 : 322) and in Fula (Hawkins p. 325): 

NOUN + Numeral 

NOUN + Adjective 

NOUN + Demonstrative/Article/Definite 
NOUN + Genitive 
To these we can add : 

NOUN + NOUN (adjectival) 


DODI. 

DODI SUKA, 

“cattle” 

“cattle” + “hut” (adj) 

DODI-NA 

SUKA, DODI-RA 


“cattle” + Dem + “house” (adj) “cattle” + Art 

Fula dyaudi “betail” (Cremcr), Fula sudu “hut”. The -ka 
specifies “hut” as “animal” ka. Hebrew sukkah is identical 
to the Linear A. Translation : “house cattle” (kept in an 
outhouse). The practice still occurs in the Mediterranean 
countries. 
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NOUN + Verb (Infinitive) 

AWE-SU 

“Seed”- “Scatter”, “auswerfen”, “crachotter par tierre”, 
(Westermann 1927 : p. 291). 

Fula awe “semence”, PWS tu “spucken”. 

Meaning “ seed to scatter”. 

PIJA SUMA TITI (already discussed) has the same 
order: 

NOUN + Verb (Infinitive). 

The same pattern is found in (PK Z 11a & 12a): 

ADI KI TE, 

“Food abstain immediately” 

ADI KI TETE, PI 

“Food abstain immediately, ask” 

ADI is “food”, Tschi, Agni, Guang, Mckibo, Gwa etc di 
“eat”; Igbo ari “food”, Hi “eating”, Efik udia “food” all have 
a noun prefix as has Linear A ( A-DI ). Westermann (1927 : 
250 - 251). Compare Yoruba adird “hearth”, ad'ie “fowl”, 
both connected with food. 
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KI is PWS ki “abstain” (religious). Westermann (1927 
: 232) has nine reflexes of this word, all with palatalised k\ 
Bantu (Mcinhof) kilo “abstain”. 

TE, TETE is te, fete “immediately”, Yoruba tele “soon”, 
Temne tete “soon, immediately”. Westermann (1927: 287). 

PI is PWS hi “to ask”, Guang, Kya, Yoruba bi “to ask, 
to beg”. Westermann (1927 : 208). 

Duhoux (3.2.3.4) thinks of “devotee, servant, priest” 
here. We are dealing with a sacrifice, preparation of food, 
then a request to the gods “ask”. 

SERIAL VERBS ETC. 

Niger-Congo (Williamson in Bendor-Samuel 1989 : 
30), especially Benue-Congo, Kwa and Gur, can string 
verbs together to produce a compound concept (Marchese 
in Bendor-Samuel eds. 1989 : 135). Example kobo “give 
have”, is the name of a small Nigerian coin. It consists of 
two verbs, ko “give”, bo “have”, also “count”. An Igboid 
example (Manfredi in Bendor-Samuel eds. 1989 : 353) is 
Ada ti wa-ra ite “Ada smashed [ti wa-ra = “hit broke”] a 
pot”. See Westermann (1930 :126) for serial verbs in Ewe. 

Vagala (Bendor-Samuel in Sebeok ed. 1971) uses “two 
verb sequences”, it e it te ft “he did it gave me” for “he did it 
for me”. Linear A has MA-TU “finish strike”, of killing a pig 
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(SY Za 2). The word ma means “kill” in various languages. 
The hi means “strike” (with an axe etc). 

VERB + SUBJECT? 

An inscription on a LAMP (KE Zb 4 ) reads JASI + 
MAN (Godart-Olivier’s supposition that it runs from right 
to left is wrong; compare KN Zb 4, with the same inscription 
written left to right), or the verb could be fronted. This 
is from PWS gia “go”, Bola ya “to go”, with ya “go” in 
a whole range of Mande languages. Fula yahde, yehude 
“to go”. The vital evidence here is I Kakanda ya-si “go”, 
which matches exactly with the Linear A. Is the “MAN” 
a postposed subject to a third person verb ? Both Benue- 
Congo and Fula are SVO languages. It may be an ideograph, 
outside the grammar. 

The PWS Root bi “to ask” has forms Ga bi-si “to 
ask for”, Grebo bi-si “to thank”, Nyangbo bi-si “to ask” 
(Westermann 1927 : 208), Guang has ki-si “to abstain”, 
Okpoto has da tsi “to lie down”, V Temne has dis “to feed”. 
Westermann (1927 : 112) mentions a TogoR “Iterativ durch 
Hilfsverb tsi”. The form JASI is this iterative, or a Guang 
type “Inversive” in -ti, -tsi (Westermann 1927 : 304). This 
might affect the position of the subject. Or is it an ergative? 
The Niger-Congo verb did not originally distinguish active 
and passive. Witness Mande. 
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ACCENTS 

Both Yoruba (Siertsema 1959) and Ewe (Westermann 
1930), to which Yoruba is closely related, use pitch to 
distinguish homophones (Zima in Vachek 1966 : II, ps. 
151 - 156). High, Low and Mid tones are distinguished 
(compare Westermann 1911 : 10, 76), along with rising and 
falling glides. Pitch also has syntactic functions. Linear A 
is near these languages. The main tones in PNC are thought 
to have been High and Low (Williamson in Bendor-Samuel 
ed. 1989 : 26 ; Westermann 1927a : 317, “Hoch-, Tiefton”). 
Westermann’s reconstructed PWS roots are marked acute, 
grave, zero (unmarked). Compare Westermann (1927 : 
20) and his comments on Ewe (1930). Lagefoged (1964) 
recognises three tones. Crabb (1989) in NEB mentions 
“tonal reversal” in the western Congo (Bantu). The usual 
practice in modern Niger-Congo languages is to mark tones 
only when distinctive, and otherwise not to show them. 
Various systems, including Gbili’s, are in use. 

We have found evidence that low tones are marked by 
oblique lines on the Phaistos Disk. An MM III cup (Evans 
1921 : I, 614) clearly shows vertical strokes that appear, 
from their position, to mark High and Low accents. Dots 
are common after words in headings on tablets from Haghia 
Triada. Hence their interpretation as punctuation. They may 
indicate falling tone, such as occurs in ancient Greek in 
pausa. Compare the Latin “depunctio”, insertion of a dot 
between words. 
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Greenberg (1966) mentions low pitch accents on noun 
prefixes. Fula has no pitch accent. The sporadic nature of 
these indications in Linear A suggests tone markings. 

A stress accent also occurred in Niger-Congo. Swahili 
is unusual in stressing the second syllable (root) of nouns, 
and having no pitch accent. Ewe has no stress accent 
(Westcrmann 1930). We consider the PNC prefixes had weak 
or absent stress, and that the root carried a stress. That is why 
the prefixes are lost or elided (Westermann 1930 : 3,6, Note 
1, etc). None of the Atlantic languages keeps the vocalic 
prefixes. Linear A prefixes have only (or almost only) the 
vowels A, I, U. If vocalic repetition indicates a long vowel 
in Linear A (a possibility), then long vowels do not occur in 
the prefixes. See also Westermann (1911 : 76) on “Starkton” 
in Western and Eastern Sudanic languages. Languages with 
stress were more prone to lose the prefixes. 


CONCLUSION 

This investigation has established beyond all doubt that 
Linear A has distinctively Niger-Congo grammatical 
characteristics. Some of these are very unusual indeed. 
They are best preserved in Kwa, Benue-Congo and Atlantic, 
though it has sometimes been necessary to take Gur into 
account. TogoR is really part of Kwa. Mande is peripheral 
to Linear A, but has some very old features in common, 
eg plural suffixes. Ijo (Jenewari in Bendor-Samuel 1989) 
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f is aberrant, having initial vowels on both nouns and verbs. 
Linear A verbs are consonant initial. Ijo is SOV. 

We conclude, having reviewed the evidence, that Proto- 
Benue-Congo and Proto-Atlantic must have been very close, 
and originally very similar to Proto-“Kwa”. The dividing 
line between Kwa and Benue-Congo is constantly being 
redrawn. For Adamawa-Eastern see Greenberg (1966). 

The morphology of Linear A belongs to the prehistory 
of Atlantic and Benue-Congo. That is to say, Linear A, 
Proto-Atlantic and Proto-Benue-Congo must be almost 
identical. Lexically the Linear A signs look close to 
Westermann’s “Kwa”, which includes Yoruba and Nupe. 
Many of the disyllabic words however are best preserved 
in Fula. Locally it seems connected with northern Nigeria 
(and environs), and Niger/Mali. Linear A probably went 
from northern Nigeria, to Senegal, and thence to Crete. Or 
else followed the Chariot Routes to the area around later 
Carthage, then Crete. 

In practice, we are faced with comparing Linear A 
primarily with ALL of these three groups, and with Gur. 
Mande (no prefixes), is less relevant, as an analysis of the 
syllabic signs, prefixes and suffixes has shown. “Kwa” (Old 
Kwa) and TogoR (now in New Kwa) are well documented by 
Westermann. Westermann does not deal with Kordofanian, 
which has a developed prefix system with noun suffixes, 
but is lexically remote. In the following section we translate 
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a sample of Linear A documents to illustrate the value of 
applying the comparative method to this material. 

The following analysis of documents is based primarily 
on Westermann’s (1927) data, which we use as a comparative 
dictionary, supplemented by Fula vocabulary from Cremer 
(1923), together with Guthrie’s (1967) Common Bantu 
reconstructions, and Meeussen’s (1980) reconstructions 
of Proto-Bantu. We have also used Stapleton’s (1903) 
Congolese languages and Rongier’s (1995) Dictionnaire 
franpais-ewe. 





r^c 


13. Inscription from Cup, Showing “Accents” 


“The first word of line 2 is adi ‘food’. Line 1 
probably means ‘Greetings’.” 
(MOON = KE, PWS kia “greet”, Guang i-tsid 
“greeting”.) 

See Godart-Olivier on KN Zc 6. 
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“Chaque fois que le contexte archeologique 
de nos textes est determinable, il se situe dans 
une ambience clairemenf religieuse. Nos phrases 
doivent done tres probablement etre des fonnules 
votives.” 


DUIIOUX 


The following documents are cited with Packard’s 
(1974) notation and phonetics. A full publication of Linear 
A texts is available in Godart & Olivier (1975-), who print 
photographs and transcriptions of all documents, but no 
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phonetics. Bibliographical details in Raison & Pope (1997). 
The commonest form of punctuation in Linear A is a dot 
between words. We have used Brice’s (1961) transcription 
in some cases. See also Duhoux (1997, Figure 5) for 
punctuation with a vertical line between words. Accent 
marks may be intended however. 



14. Linear A Tablet, HT 13 G 

“Minoan writing survives on clay tablets used 
as records”. 

The interpretations offered below are not all certain or 
beyond question, but together they demonstrate that plausible 
Niger-Congo translations of a range of Linear A documents 
from a range of places are possible. Where alternatives or 
problems exist, we have been careful to point them out. Not 
all of the documents are religious. Some record provisions, 
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some were records for trading transactions, bills of lading 
etc. The pithoi in the palace stores held large quantities of 
oil, grain and wine. These were basic to the economy of 
Crete. Evans also thinks silphium (an ancient aphrodisiac) 
was important. 

The tablets were inscribed on both sides, just as in India 
palm leaves were inscribed on both sides. 

Vergil ( Eclogues III, 106) “Inscripti nomina regum 
flores” recalls this practice. According to Varro the Sibyl 
wrote her oracles on palm leaves (Aeneid III, 444). Hence 
the expression “a leaf of paper.” See Juvenal VII, 26. 





(Packard HT 2) 


HAGHI A TRIADA 

HT 2, C Series. RATIONS OF OIL. 

Packard, Figure 4. Damaged. 

AKARU 

OIL + 1/x 20 [ 
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OIL + A 18 [ 

OIL + s44 3 

KIRETANA 

OIL + 1/x 50 

OIL + A 47 


AKARU Compare Akan, a language (Kwa) and tribal 
name, “Flesh”. For the ending -RU, compare Adjukru, 
Buru, Deru, Furu, Iru, Junguru, Kadaru etc (all language 
and tribal names). 

OIL + 1/x The 1/x is a wrong reading. I take the 
appended sign as DA “old”. Bush knives DA were oiled. 
(Note that DA also means “mouth”). The 20 refers to 
“measures”. 

OIL + A = JA “sacrifice”, ie “sacrificial oil”. A as an 
ideograph means “axe”. 

OIL + s44 = “PIECES”. The sign s44 is the Egyptian 
“cut in pieces” sign, Farina D 38, “Parti del corpo umano”. 
Perhaps the same as Gardiner F43, “ribs of beef’. The 
following number 3 is small, indicating limited use for this 
purpose. 

The signs appended to OIL are “determinants”. 
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KIRETANA The KIRE = Kira were the Siti (Gur 
speakers from Ghana & Ivory Coast), who often occur on 
the tablets. The Tana spoke Chari-Nile, and were from 
Chad. Tana means “ancestor” in Fula. There is a R. Tana 
in Kenya, not to mention Lake. T’ana in Ethiopia. So the 
names recall the origins of the Niger-Congo people, around 
L. Chad, then ultimately from Ethiopia, as Diop argued 
(evidence of placenames). Fula kelitane “morsel” is probably 
not relevant. “Cretan” may be from KIRETANA. 

OIL + DA “old” again. 

OIL + A “sacrifice” again. 

The tablet distinguishes measures of oil, used for 
different purposes, and lists the amounts for two different 
tribes. The tablet is damaged. 

HT 13, G Series. TABLET RECORDING A GRAPE 
HARVEST 

(Packard 1974, figure 2). 

KAUDETA 

WINE 

TE/PA 

REZA 5 [?] 1/x [ 

TETU 56 
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TEKI 

27 1/x 

KUDONI 

16 1/x 

DASI s85 

19 

IDUNE SI 

5 

KURO 

130 1/x 


Peruzzi (' Minos V. I, p 35f) treats KAUDETA as referring 
to persons on the Island of Kauda. This is correct. 

KAUDE is Kauda, the TA is a suffix, “thing, portion, 
possession, place (compare Isopata)”. It refers to the “workmen” 
on Kauda (Kauda is probably from PWS ka, kal “to remain, to 
wait”; the Island was used as an outpost to watch for invaders). 
Compare the Linear B expression “watchers on the coast”. One 
thinks of Caudine Forks (Italy) here. 

TE This is a transaction sign which refers to the 
harvesting of grapes. The equivalent Egyptian sign G. M43 
which corresponds to WINE represents a grapevine. 

REZA recalls the town of Rezenia (from PWS gia, dza 
“blood”, Nupe e-dza “blood”) on Crete, compare the African 
Lesa, a Benue-Congo tribe. And Hazda ? 

TETU must be a tribal name, compare Teti, a Khoisan 
language? Or PAKU, compare Pakum (B-C). 
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TEKI Compare the Benue-Congo Teke “rags”. Tegea in 
Greece is related to African Teke, Tegali, Tege (Atlantic). Or 
PAKI, compare Bagirmi (Fula), Bagiuni (B-C). 

KUDONI means “Cydonians”, a people on Crete, with 
plural personal suffix -ni. KUDO perhaps = Fula hndo 
“hay” (h < k in Fula). 

DASIs85 is related to Lasithi, a place on Crete. Sign 85 
is almost certainly RA/DA. Compare the Cretan placename 
Lasea. Also Dassa (Benin). 

IDUNESI is an ethnic, as the suffix - si shows. The 
word is related to Idon(g), a Benue-Congo tribe. Compare 
Idutywa in South Africa. 

KURO means “total”. 

The numbers refer to baskets of grapes collected by the 
various harvesters: Cydonians, Teki, Tetu etc. The fraction 
symbol used here indicates a half. 

The sign s92 is taken by some as related to s2 PA = ha 
“count”. On this interpretation we have to revise the reading 
of TETU, TEKI to PAKU, PAKI. Elsewhere , eg HT 17, 19, 
wine appears with grain on the same tablet. In HT 17 the 
sign has flat horizontal strokes, in HT 19 the strokes are 
angled upward and clearly represent GRAIN. I therefore 
prefer TE = HARVEST. It also avoids ambiguity of similar 
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signs : GRAIN = COUNT = LIZARD etc. Packard reads 
TETU, TEKI. 


lllSA * f ‘ 

i 

Iff =* 
Y± 

Wv & 


3 

in 

ii 


H 

i 


L 

L 


(Brice HT 19) 


HT 19, HARVEST. 

RA s43TI 

TE 

WINE 30 

SARO S'A 

DU MED I 4314 

RA s43TI The -Tl indicates a place. Connected with 
Rano, Nigeria. The sign 43 is a pool, [Egyptian N 38, 
Gardiner], “drink”, (phonetic NU), PWS reflexes vary, mi, 
nua, no. 

TE Harvesting grapes, barley etc. 
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WINE 30 Number of baskets. 

SARO 5 Vi Probably “palm wine” or “beer”, Tschi 
n-sa “intoxicating liquor”, Animere, Afema n-za “alcohol”, 
Uyanga a-ta-ra “palm wine” (note suffix, ra > ro), Kandjaga 
da “beer”, Konkomba n-da “beer”. Or some other intoxicant. 
5 Vi HT 38 has SAROTE over ajar. Probably palm wine or 
barley beer is indicated. 

DUMEDI 43 Vi “Honey”. Fraction, therefore not 
people. “Honey” goes with “Wine”. Early people drank 
mead made from honey. 

It is improbable that SARO is related to Fula saraji “a 
kind of grass” ; DUMEDI is cognate with Fula dyumdi 
“honey”, Dagomba dame “to chew”, Gurma dzume, Djula, 
Malinke dtima, Efik, Grussi, Sussu dam “to bite, to eat”. The 
meaning “eat” is most common in Mande languages. The 
ME is from PWS mia > me “sweet”, Newole me “sweet”, 
Nupe ma “to be sweet”, Kandjaga ma-sa “sweet”, Guang 
nme-san “honey”. 
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(Packard HT 94b) 


HT 94 b, B & C Series. MEN, 

PROVISIONS 

Packard Figure 3. 


KAPA 

MAN 60 

SHIP 20 

A 7 

MAN + bow 18 

TA 6 

KURO 110 

SARA . 

OIL 5 

FIGS 3 1/x 


EQUIPMENT, 
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JEAI 

11 

OIL 

1/x 

FIGS 

1/x 


KAPA Kaba & Kaba Dunjo tribe (Chari-Nile), Kabalai 
(Chadic, Cameroon), also Kaba (Cushitic, Ethiopia). The 
Kaba, KAPA, are probably the Kaptara = Caphtorim, 
discussed in chapter I. The Kapa are Nupoid. 

U “Boats” (dead); A “sacrifices” ( JA). 

Probably TA = animal skins , sacrificial animals. But 
TA also means “huts”. The huts are tombs. 

KURO “Total” 110. This inventories men, boats (rather 
than ships), axes, archers and dwellings all together. 

SARA , Sara, a common tribal name on the tablets, is 
applied widely, to Kaba, Kaba Dunjo etc. The word appears 
to mean “village” Fula save “village”. Often derogatory. 

JEAI These are the Njai or Jctj tribe. 

OIL and FIG rations. I differ from Packard in taking 
the sign used with FIG as OIL. The OIL sign is often 
found on tablets with ideographs for GRAIN, HEAD of 
CORN, BREAD, FIGS, OLIVES, WINE etc. It often has a 
determinant added, to indicate the type of oil. 


Graham Campbell - Dunn 

The OIL sign is based on the ARM sign, = s77 SE “cut” 
(or = Yoruba se “cook”). The ARM indicated “actions 
of the arm”. The PWS for “oil”, kit, kiid may have an e, 
Konkomba 11 -kpe, Bulom n-gwe “oil” (due to nasalisation). 
Perhaps influence from dia “eat”, as some languages use the 
same root for both concepts (Fula deffude, Kongo via). Oil 
production was basic to the Cretan economy (Evans 1921, 


Schachermeyr 1929 : 13). 

HT 38. FUNERARY TABLET 
Brice (1961) 

SAROTE over a jar: BARLEY BEER 2 

PIG 1 

SHEEP 3 

HEAD REST (KAA) + BALANCE 3 

CLOTH +KU 2 

CLOTH + MYRRH 1 


The determinant KU means “dead”. The MYRRH 
refers to Embalming. Shrouds etc. for 3 burials. 
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^ 4 - 

&?• x - r \ - 
?fr s : 
Tfe b \ . 
irffl - 

4 + ^ -? 


(Brice HT 118) 


HT 118. PIG TABLET 

discussed by Robinson (2002 : 188) 

PIG 

/ 


MADI 

15 

KI 

10 

QAQARU 

6 

KI 

4 

ARISU 

4 

KI 

1 

RI RUM A 

10 

KURO 

30 

KI 

15 


PIG The tablet appears to be concerned with pigs, as 
Robinson observes. I consider most words on the tablet are 
best related to tribal names. A dot follows PIG. 
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I “mothers” ? Or “hands”, ie “people who look after 
pigs”. HAND is what the sign means as an ideograph. Signs 
standing alone generally have the value of the ideograph. 

MADI The Madi are the Ma, an Adamawa-Eastern 
tribe, otherwise known as Amadi. 

QAQARU The QAQARU are the Kwakwa or Avikam, a 
Kwa tribe of the Ivory Coast. For the suffix -RU compare 
the Benue-Congo names Bogoru, Kajaru. 

ARISU These are connected with the Ari, a Kwa tribe 
of the Ivory Coast. For the suffix compare Benue-Congo 
uluBukusu, loKutsu. 

RIRUMA This recalls the Benue-Congo Ruruma and 
Rumaya (Nigeria). But see below. 

Robinson takes KI as referring to “small pigs” or 
“piglets”, which is possible. In Niger-Congo ki means 
“small” or “woman”. Kongo uses ki- for small pigs (Stapleton 
1903: 49). 

The problematic HAND-sign, phonetic I, follows 
the PIG-sign. This must be reduced from nyi = “hand”, 
“mother”, “water”. “Mother” ni, becomes nyi in Guang, 
Opanda, Igbira, Akpafu, Animere etc. The intention may 
be to distinguish small pigs, ie. “piglets”, and “mothers”. 
HAND may mean “give” (tax). 
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There is a problem with this tablet in that the total 
following KURO is 30 and not 35. This disparity has 
suggested the explanation (Pope & Raison) that 10 adult 
pigs were withdrawn as a tax levy. In this connection it 
is worth noticing that Ngala likita, Soko lihithu and Kele 
liycisa mean “herd”, and all have the li/ri prefix which we 
see in RIRUMA. So this last word may refer to “head of 
livestock” removed as a tax. Niger-Congo ru means “head” 
(Westermann 1927:250 ). HT 115b has KURUMA + I, with 
HAND = “tax” ? Packard reads WERUMA not RIRUMA. 
Prefixes KU-, WE- match. 


m - * 

NY - ! 

fa* 

WY 

n :: 

4+ “--S' 


(Brice HT 85 a) 
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HT 85 a. PERSONNEL TABLET 
(Robinson 2002: 188) 


ADU 

PIPI 

MAN 

DAWED A 12 

PANI 12 

UQAZA 6 

DASI [DA] 24 

KUDONI 5 

TEKE 3 

DARE 4 

KURO 66 


ADU The tablet lists men belonging to Adu and Bibi. 
Compare Ado-Ekiti (Nigeria), Adusa, (Zaire) and Adok, 
(Sudan). The Adyukru language belongs to the Kwa group. 
Adu must be a place or a tribe. Compare also Aroja on Crete, 
with r = d and o = u. For PIPI = Bibi, compare Bebele 
(Benue-Congo, Cameroon) and Bebi (Benue-Congo), also 
Pepel (Atlantic). There is a place called Bibemi (Cameroon) 
and another, Bibiani (Ghana). PWS bibi means “black.” 
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PIPI In Niger-Congo the word hi, bibi means a child or 
generation. But in Tschi o-bi means a person (Westermann 
1927: 207). But perhaps PIPI = bibi “ask”. We would then 
have a transaction sign for “requisition”, not a noun. 

DAiVEDA Compare the Atlantic language names 
Dwela andDiwala, = Duala. DAWE “goat”, Fula baladewa 
“sheep”. 

PANI The Pani language is Adamawa-Eastern, 
compare also Bangi (Benue-Congo). Bene is Benue-Congo, 
Cameroon. Paani is a dialect of Duru (Adamawa-Eastern). 

UQAZA There is a Benue-Congo language called Ukpe. 
Prefix + Kwa + suffix ZA. 

DASIDA This occurred on HT 13, also a list of tribes. 

KUDONI Also on HT 13, “Cydonians”. 

TEKE There is a Teke tribe and language in the Congo. 
Compare the Greek Tegea, with article. The word teke 
means “rags”. Occurs elsewhere (HT 13) with KUDONI. 

DARE The Dari language is Chadic, not Niger-Congo. 
Darasa is Cushitic. There is a place called Dara in Senegal, 
however. Final A > E in Linear A. Compare also the kiLari. 
(B-C). 
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(Packard HT 31) 

HT 31. INVENTORY OF POTS (with names of vessels 
written above). 

See Packard, Figure 3, and Robinson ps 197 - 198. 


TISA 

PUKO 

TRIPOD + JE 5 

POT + QAPA 10 

POT + SUPU 10 

POT + KAROPA, 10 

SAJAMA 20 

10 

KIDEMA s9 NA 4 

POT + ? 400 
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POT + SUPARA 300 

POT + PATAQE 3000 

This tablet is a test case for Linear A decipherment. 
“Find a language with these names of pots”. Chadwick 
believed the superscribed words were names of vessels, not 
contents, quoting the numbers given in ascending order 
: 10, 10, 10, 400 ? 300, 3000. I agree. Contents are never 
stated. The large numbers refer to small vases for food and 
drink, as the drawings show. 

TISA This is a heading : “small-things”, ie possessions, 
referring to numerous pieces of pottery. Small prefix ti-. 
Compare the enormous quantity of pottery found in the 
Palace at Pylos (Blegen 1969). 

PUKO “belly-big” . The pit means “belly”. The suffix 
-ko is “big” in Nupe. Compare also PWS bna, buo “hole”, IV 
Mossi bo-ko “caverne”, Kusassi bo-ko “Loch”, Dagomba bo- 
yo-le “Loch”, I Guang go-bo “Hohle” etc. Little distinction 
between b, p in Niger-Congo. Fula has b unguru, b ungudyi 
“granary”, which may be the meaning here. 

TRIPOD + JE “go” ? Compare Grebo dja-je “to give 
first fruits to demons”. The idea of walking tripods belongs 
to the myth of Dedalus of Crete. More likely from PWS gia 
“water”, Mende via, Sussuye “water”. 
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QA-PA 3 From gua “pot” ( cf QATA “sherd”, PH Zb 48) 
+ ba “big”. This word has gb > Q, I Ewe a-gba “Schussel”, 
Ga gbe “pot”, Igara u-gba, Edo a-gba “calabash”. 

POT + SUPU From tupu, supii “spit out”, or ku 
“stomach” > su, + pit “belly”. Fula sudu “case” (Cremer) 

POT + KARO-PA } From PWS kal(o) “sit”, “remain” (in 
store) + PWS ba “big”. In other words, a pithos. Or KARO 
means “flesh”, as in the following. 

SA-JAMA From Congolese nyama “animal, flesh”, 
PB nyama (Meeussen), PB YAMA (Guthrie). Prefix sa- is 
usually, not always, singular in Atlantic. Pots for flesh, or 
eating vessels, are indicated. Djola saya “sheep”. Perhaps 
compare Latin sagina “rich food”. 

KI-DEMA-PINA PINA = PWS pina, PB PIN (Guthrie) 
“press, squeeze, milk”, kidetna is from dia “eat, drink”, with 
a prefix ki-, “small” and suffix -ma, as in Bantu luma “bite”. 
Compare also V Biafida wtt-dema “tongue” and III Adele 
ge-lema “tongue”. Probably “drinking vessels”. 

POT + SU-PARA From kit > sit “belly” + ba, bara 
“broad, flat”, “big”. 

POT + PA-TA-QE From ba “big & round” , Bantu vata 
“big”, V Padjade. i, pa-kunt “belly” + Ga gbe “very much”. 
Bantu (Meeussen) bat “be flat”, (Meinhof) vata “be flat”. 
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The concept that jars are bellies, like other such 
anthropomorphic ideas (lids as heads etc) comes out of 
Africa. Even houses were seen as modelled on the human 
body (Fraser n.d.). 

Cyrus Gordon found Semitic names for vessels in 
Linear A, supu, supalci, and karopa . Probably from Niger- 
Congo. The Minoans = Philistines were between African 
and Semitic. 

Semitic borrowed these words. 


1AMC • 

VM* - 
W* - 

fr 

AYE J 



u»« 

m 


(Brice HT 95a) 


HT 95 a. GRAIN FOR CAPTIVES? 
Robinson p. 196, Side A. 

DADUMATA 
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GRAIN 


DAME 

10 

MINUTE 

10 

SARU 

20 

KUNISU 

10 

DIKERU 

10 

QERAU 

7 


The word DADUMATA serves as a heading (Brice). 
Then comes the GRAIN sign. Then a list of names. 

DADUMATA means “captives”, Fula dyado, dyabe 
“captif’ (Cremer). The suffixes -ma-ta indicate a “plural 
mass”. But DADUMATA echoes ADU on side B. So it may 
be a proper name. 

DAME Dama is an Adamawa-Eastern language & tribal 
name (Cameroon & Chad). [Also Khoisan], The GRAIN 
sign may be a phonetic with -DAME. In which case the 
tablet lists names of tribes only, not grain. 

MINUTE Compare Minungo (Benue-Congo), also 
Mini (Benue-Congo). The suffixes are less essential than 
the first two syllables. For the suffix, compare Kete, Bete. 
The suffix TE means “between, below”. 
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SARU Compare the Sari (Adamawa-Eastern, Cameroon) 
also the Sarua (Chadic) and Sarwa (Khoisan). The RU 
ending occurs on names. 

KUNISU Compare the Kungi, Kunyi, Koni (Benue- 
Congo), also the Kunike (Atlantic, Temne). Suffix SU used 
of tribes. Robinson notes that kutmisu = “emmer wheat” in 
Akkadian. The word cannot mean “wheat” here. Possibly 
from N-C kitni, kumt “belly”, naming people after physical 
characteristics. 


DIKERU Compare Dikeke (diKele, Benue-Congo) and 
kiDigo (Kenya, Tanzania). Suffix RU on tribal names. 


QERAU Compare Kpelle (also called Guerze, Gbese), 
Kpala (Adamawa-Eastern). The ending -U is very old. 
Compare Mau “ancestor”, in Fula, (also a Mande language), 
and Tau (Benue-Congo). 


Side B of this tablet is almost identical, except for 
the numerals, and a heading ADU. Compare Adjukru, a 
N-C Kwa language of the Ivory Coast, and Adusa (place in 
Zaire). In Yoruba adugbo means “district”. 


I'M 1 h*>J 


(Packard HT 117a 2) 
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HT 117 a (bottom). Broken. GOODS FOR SALE. 


SATA 

KUKUDARA 1 

KOSAKETI 1 

DAMINU 1 

DANEKUTI 1 

KIDARO 1 


SATA From PWS la, sa, “thing, possession”, I Ewe la, 
Grebo ta, VI Djula ta, III Santrokofi le-sa, Bowili li-tsa 
“Ding”. 

KUKU-DARA From PWS kiikii “pigeon” + an adjective 
da “old”, or else dava = “for sale”. It should be mentioned 
that Ewe has dzre-kiikii “eine Wildtaube”, which may be 
relevant. 

KOSA-KETI Fula (Cremer) has kosam “milk”, kadam 
“aigre”. So the expression appears to mean “sour milk”. 
This leaves the problem of why the words “axe”, “knife” 
follow in the same list. 

DAMI-NU “axe, man’s” Fula dyambe, dyambere “axe”, 
dyamde “iron” 
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DANE-KUTI “dagger-iron” Fula dcmde “dagger”, 
daneri, danedye “copper”, PWS lent “iron”. The word done 
means “white” in Fula. 


KI-DARO “small bush knife”, ki- “small prefix”, PWS 
la, da “bush knife”, Ga ka-dra “bill hook”, Gwa o-dera 
“bush knife”, Igbara it-da “sword”. 


u&ith'WMfc 

W'Wrpti 


(Packard HT 117a i) 

HT 117 a (top). MEAT FOR A SACRIFICE. 

The top half of the tablet appears to refer to a sacrificial 
animal. 

MAKARITE The stem MAKARI is from PWS ka, ka(ri) 
“meat” + te “cut”. So “cuts of meat”. 

KIRO “small total” 

UMI-NASI “flesh’, PWS mam , nam “flesh, beast”, 
Likpe si-na, si-ne, Akpafu si-na “flesh”. 
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The plural affix si is mobile in some Atlantic languages 
(Westermann 1928 : 73, 49) and can be pre-&post-posed. 

USU “soup”? 1 PWS tu > Ake su 

“water”, Tschi n-su, Bowili kii-tit “soup”. 

MITU “forehead” 1 PWS tu “forehead”, with 
prefix ini-. Kussassi tua-ne, 

Animcre ne-tu, Akpafu i-ton-bo “forehead”. Prefix MI 
in U-MI-NASI also. 

KURAI “bone” 1 PWS ku, kua “bone”, Kwa 

kwa “bone”, Akpafu i-kui “bone”, Lefana kubi “bone”. 
Fula kuran, kure “hairpin” (of bone?), “arrow”. Fula Ba. 
koron, korogi “bone”. 

MARU “fleece” 1 

KUPANU “leg/bone” 1 PWS kua “leg, foot”, kup 
“bone”. Or PWS kua (+ Nasal) “leather”, Krao, Kwa ku 
“skin”, Gurma ku-kpon “skin”, Kussassi gbono “skin”. 

TU 68 MA “eyes”? 1 Sign 68 is probably NU . PWS 
mi “eye”, with suffix -ma, prefix tu-, Agni ni-ina (pi), 
Animere di-ni-mi “eye”. 


UDIMI “tongue” 1 PWS lima “tongue”, Yaskwa u- 
lema, Undaza le-limi, Efik e-deme “tongue”. 
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MIRUTARARE “tail” 1 The following TARARE is 
unclear. Perhaps = “part” or “thigh”. 

That is “tail and thigh, leg”. 

TEJARE “middle” 1 PWS tia “middle”, Akassele tji- 
ga, Wolof tji, Djula tje, Sussu tegi “middle”. 

NADARE “jaws” 1 PWS la “jaws”, Ga, Guang ka-da 
“lower jaw”, Akassele mu-de-m “jaws”. 

KURO 10 

“When their prayer is ended they take the paunch of the 
animal out entire, leaving the intestines and the fat inside 
the body ; they then cut off the legs, the ends of the loins the 
shoulders, and the neck; they fill the body of the steer with 
clean bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and 
other aromatics. Thus filled they burn the body, pouring over 
it great quantities of oil”. Herodotus (11, 133), describing a 
sacrifice in Egypt. 

I consider the two halves of the tablet do not match. The 
RA = SNAKE is differently drawn, more angular in the 
lower half. The BIRD sign KU is also different in form. 

HT 123a (Brice) PROVISIONS 

KITAI OLIVES 31 

BREAD 8 1/x KIRO 1 1/x 

PU[WI] OLIVES 31 '/ 2 
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BREAD 

8 

1/x 

KIRO 

1/x 

SARU 


OLIVES 


16 

BREAD 

4 

1/x 

KIRO 

1/x 

DATU 


OLIVES 


15 

BREAD 

4 

1/x 

KIRO 

1/x 

KURO 


OLIVES 


93 '/ 2 

BREAD KURO 25 1/x 

KIRO 

6[ 


KITAI Probably the Kete or Akye, with i > e and ai > 
e. Compare also diKuta, iKuta. 

PU[W1] Probably the Pwe or Bobo Wule (Gur), or 
Bwisi (B-C). The phonetic of the WINE sign is uncertain, 
possibly WI (Latin vimim, Swahili mavinyo “wine”). 

SARU Possibly the Sarua (Chadic) or Sari (Adamawa- 
Eastern). 

DATU Possibly the Latuka (Chari-Nile, Eastern 
Sudan). 

The OLIVES and BREAD signs are easily identifcd. 
BREAD is the Egyptian sign (G. XI) for “bread” rotated 
onto its side. BREAD refers to bread rolls. 

KIRO means “small total” or “deficit”, as usual in Linear 
A. The “deficit” presumably refers to what is missing. I 
considered the possibility that Kl meant “water” here, but 
rejected it. Ideographic signs generally stand alone. The 
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“deficit” total adds up to over 6. Therefore the fractions 
must be large, approximating 1. It is perhaps relevant to 
the meaning of KIRO that in Niger-Congo ki can mean 


remain”. 



5SfC| t - 

❖ " ' 0 SS 7 

Yw " 


ffy I L A MU 4 

y vj mi il 

Y+ 1 

IYT 

- ill I ! *1 



y * ? 6 : 7 

h 



SSI 


(Brice HT 123a) 



HT Z 157. WALL INSCRIPTION IN RED. 


PIJA TAMA TITI and PI.JA SUMA TITI, both followed 
by sign 14. (unknown phonetic). Also WIJA TAMA TITI 14, 
WIJA SUMA TITI 14. 

PIJA Westermann (1927: 276) has pia “Axt”, ie. “axe”. 
I. Ewe fia “axe”, Yoruba o-pia “sword” (dial.), Edo o-pia 
“machet”, Idzo o-pia “axe”, II. Nso pfia “knife”. Lolo for 
“axe” is yartda (same root), Bantu (Meeussen) coka, with ka 
“cut”, “hand”, (Guthrie PACA “axe”). This is the Linear A 
word PIJA. Language groups I. Kwa and II. B-C. Bija-go 
is an Atlantic language. Compare WIJA etc, with different 
prefix (III Ava. Nya. ka-we “axe”). Prefix wi- occurs on 
a few language names, mainly Benue-Congo, and a few 
placenames such as Wiasi, Wiawso (Ghana). Proto-Bantu 
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*ui (plural, Welmers 1973 : 165), LoNkundo *bi. Linear A 
PI- - bi. In Fula piyande means “coudee”, or “lower arm" 
however. 

TAMA This word TAMA is from Westermann (1927 
: 285 - 286) PWS ta (+ Nasal) “to finish), used of killing 
sacrificial animals; Tschi sa Ga, Guang, Yoruba la “to 
finish”. 

SUMA is from Westermann (1927 : 290) tit, (tua, 
tun) “to strike”, VI Bamana tu “donner des coup de tete 
ou des cornes”, Vai tu “to strike” etc. The element - MA 
means “end”, and may be an infinitive formant (infinitive 
= imperative). 

Ritual repetition of ideas and language. 

TITI Westermann (1927 : 288) has ti “Mitte”, ie. 
“middle”. I. Ewe titi-na “middle”, Ada ti “middle”, Igbira 
e-titi “middle”, III. Logba ti, find “middle”, Likpe n-ti, n- 
tinti “middle”. This is Linear A TITI . The best match is 
on I. Kwa. The meaning may be “immediately”, which the 
word shares with Westermann (1927: 287), tete frtiher, 
damals, dann, ie. earlier, then. In V. Temne this word 
means presently, soon, immediately, but in Guang (Kwa) it 
means past time. 

Godart-Olivier (1976) treat sign 14 as a punctuation 
mark. Possibly it stands for NE (Compare Ewe titi-na) & 
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sign 61 NE which is similar to 14, with an added crossline. 
This is a “binder” (Williamson in Bendor-Samuel ed. 1989). 
The sign depicts water, nia > tie, Atjulo nyia, Kandjaga nyi- 
am, Kissi ny-am “water”. 

Translation : “Axe(s) / knive(s) to strike immediately.” 
The ideal was to kill the bull swiftly. 


KNOSSOS 

KN la & lb. BULL AND COW TABLET 
la 

JAKU-T1 

s44, PIECES 240 

JAKU-TI Compare Bantu (Meeussen) jeku “bull”. The 
JA is a prefix. The 77 means “black”. Sacrifice of a black 
bull. 

Sign 44 is the PIECES sign “tagliare a pezzi”. 


lb 

JADU-RA-TI 

s44, PIECES 105 

JADU-RA-TI consists of a prefix, JA, a root DU, 
meaning “cow” (Westermann 1927: 253), an article RA (or 
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it refers to the “mouth” la, da) , and again the suffix 77 
“black” (Westermann 1927 : 287). 

KN Zb 5. HIGH VASE WITH TWO HANDLES 

ATU 

RASITI 

A-TU This is PWS root tu “water”, preceded by a 
prefix A (Westermann 1927: 291-292), compare Zema a- 
zu-re “water”, Likpe in-tu, Lefana n-tu, Santrokofi n-tu 
“water”. Compare Meroitic atu “water” for an East Sudanic 
connection. 

RASITI This is the Minoan spelling for Lasithi. 

High vessels were used for water. 

KN Z, b, (27). HIGH VASE WITH TWO HANDLES 

DINAU 

WINE 17 

DI-NA-U The word appears to mean “foot”, ie. a vase 
with a foot (as opposed to one without, which had to be set 
in the ground). Compare Bowili le-na-bi “foot”, Adele de- 
na-taga “sandal”. The DI is a prefix. The NA means “foot”. 
The U may be related to Tschi wu-w “over-filled”, root gin. 
Compare Greek dinos “type of vase”. 
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WINE There are 17 vases of wine. 

KN Zb 40. PITHOID JAR 

APAKI 

UNAA 

A-PA-KI Prefix A-. PWS ba = PA means “storehouse”, 
KI = ki “small” (small storehouse). See Westermann (1927 
: 204) for Yoruba a-ba “yam store”, Igbo o-ba “barn, store”, 
Ewe a-va “Speicher, Scheuer”. For PWS ki “small” see 
Westermann (1927 : 233). Or else KI = gi “water”. 

U-NA-A Both Igara and Okpoto have u-na “fire”. IV 
Gan no-go “fire”, Banana na- “fire”. Perhaps the meaning 
is that the pot should be fired. Or else “foot”, Agni u-na 
“voyage”, Tschi e-nan “foot”, Guang o-na “foot”. The long 
vowel (= AA ?) favours “foot”. On large vases the foot was 
marked for ease of handling. 
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KN Ze 16. THOLOS TOMB 

API 

A-PI Prefix A-. This is the Niger-Congo word pi 
“house”, PWS pi, Gbari a-pi “compound, home”, Mussu pi 
“home, house”, Nyangbo ke-pi “Heim, Haus”, Senufo pi-ge 
“habitation, chez”. Tombs were thought of as houses for the 
dead. PWS pi “Haus”. 

PHAISTOS 

PH Zb 4. PITHOS FRAGMENT 

SIMA 

IJATE 

SI-MA Perhaps PWS man “colour, gum, resin, wax, 
lime”. Ewe a-ma “colouring”, Lofana i-ma “Kautschuk”, 
Guang e-ma “Kautschuk”, Igbo a-mala “colour”. The s- is 
from *kh. I suggest “wax” or “lime”. 

I-JA-TE Prefix I- , on an infinitive (noun form), Root 
PWS gia “to go”, Ga vo “to go”, Edo, Djuku, Kulango, Delo, 
Bola ya “to go”; Compare Kussassi na i-gi “to steal” (with 
prefix). The -TE is PWS te “at once”. Translation “Lime/ 
wax to go at once”. Or I-JATE means “water”, Logbo /- 
gi, i-dzi “water”, Temne (Armstrong) m-ayt, Eloyi embita 
“water”, Akwa a-ya “river”. Bantu ji- “water” 
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PH Zb 5. PITHOS FROM THE MAGAZINES, 
PHAISTOS. 

WAPI-TI 

NARA 

WAPI-TI Prefix WA-. The Root PI means “grain”, with 
77 “head of grain”, “small”. The WA is a plural prefix. 

NA-RA This means either “fire”, or “go” (na “go, foot”) 
ie. grain for export. The RA may be an article. But compare 
Agni u-ra “voyage”, Siti na-le “foot”, Tschala na-kpa-re 
“foot”. The added -RA favours “foot”. 

PH Zb 48. POTSHERD 

QATA 

QATA Is from PWS gua “calabash, pot”, Westermann 
(1927: 219), Ewe agba Schiissel, Ga gbe “pot”, Yoruba i-gba 
“calabash, cut for use”, Igara it-gba “calabash” etc. TA is a 
suffix “thing, possession”. 

TYLISSOS 

TY Zg 1 CLAY STATUETTE, HUMAN FIGURE 

] MARUA 

This word is from Fula, Wolof, Serer, mail- “mould”, 
used of pots etc. Twi, Yoruba, Tschekiri, Bini have ma, 
wo (Yoruba) “build, mould, make” (pots or bricks). Tiv, 
Kambari maa “build, mould”. Data from Armstrong (1967 : 
57). The RU is probably PWS lu, du “powder” (Westermann 
1927 : 252). The-.4 is an article. 
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PALAIKASTRO 

PK 1, also IV 5. 5 (Packard). SACRIFICIAL TABLET 


SI [. ] NET1 1 

KAQA 2 

ADUZA 1 

KOTARE 1 

KOTITE 1 

A UK A MIZA SI IN AI 1 

AUTEJA 1 

RANATUSU 1 

NIMI 1 

TUSU 1 

MATIZAITE 1 

MATET1 1 

MAKAITA 1 


The tablet appears to list things required for a sacrifice. 
Its ritual nature is evident from the repeated first syllables 
KO, KO, AU, AU, MA, MA, MA . There is also repetition 
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of TUSU. The rare sign ZA “blood, offering” occurs no less 
than three times. 

SITUNETI (with restoration of the second syllable). 
The word SITU means “iron” (or “flint”), eg. Likpe si-tu 
“Metall”, Kyama n-tu-ne “Eisen”, Mbudikum e-tu “iron” 
etc. The reference is to an object of iron or metal (or flint). 
The suffix -77, means “small”. 

KA-QA The two KAQA are pots, Ewe a-gba “pot”, Ga 
ghe “pot”, Avikam e-gba “calabash” etc. 

A-DU-ZA “sacrifice”, ZA , compare Guang obu-dza 
“blood”, Lefana ubu-dza “blood”, with DU “cow” and 
prefix A-. 


KO-TA-RE a type of bird. PWS root ko means ‘parrot’, 
PWS kna ‘guinea fowl’, Bowili n-kon ‘guinea fowl’. Also 
Ewe ko “neck”, V Limba konti “neck”, Bantu koti “neck” 
with initial ko as here.” 

KO-TI-TE a type of bird. PWS ti means “black” 
(colours important for ritual). The TE means “cut”. Or 
perhaps TE means “and”. 

A U-KA-MIZA-SI-I-NA The word appears to incorporate 
AU “pig”, KA “beast”, MIZA “sacrifice”, NA “cow”. One 
thinks of the Latin suovetaurilia, “a sacrifice of a pig, sheep, 
and bull.” The SI-I- are prefixes. 
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AU-TEJA Again AU means “pig”, the TEJA probably 
means “innards”, “entrails”. 

-JA is a suffix. 

RANA-TUSU With RANA compare Padsade (Koelle) 
parrane “cock”, Biafida irana “cock”. Linear A APARANE, 
RANARE “cock”. The TUSU is connected with the word 
Kissi so “fowl”, Biafida atsua “fowl”, Bulom atsogo “fowl”, 
Temne atsogo “fowl” etc. 

NIMI This means “flesh or animal”, Bassa nimi, Dewoi 
nimi, Kwa neme, Idzo noma “animal”. 

TUSU “Hen.” 

MA-TI-ZA-I-TE The root is probably ZA “sacrifice”, 
with prefixes MA-TI. The ITE is probably connected 
with Yoruba te “castrate”, Ewe ta “castrate”, Kposso o-ta 
“castrated animal”. We have a different prefix here, /-. 

MA-TE-TI Again the reference is probably to a castrated 
animal, TE, as in the previous line, with a prefix MA- and a 
suffix -77 “black”. 

MA-KA-I-TA The root is KA “animal or flesh”, with 
TA “castrated animal” or “sheep”. The second prefix is /-, 
which is attached to TA. Compare MAKARITE in HT 117. 
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S YMI 

SY Za 2. LIBATION TABLE. 

ATAIDAWAJA 

JASUMATU OLIVES 

UNAKANASI OIL 

AJA 

ATAI-DAWA-JA ATAI = “wine” or “fire” (for 
sacrifice), DAWA = “goat”, Tschi o-dwane “goat”, u- 
gwiane “goat”, Fula bala dewa “brebis.” JA “sacrifice”, 
Grebo djaye “to give the first fruits to demons”, Efik i- 
dian “sacrifice”. 

JASUMATU Probably a “pig”. Lolo has nsombo “pig”, 
Kongo kuna “sow”, Bantu (Meeussen) giiduhe “pig”, Bantu 
(Guthrie) KOMBA “pig”. The pig is the animal which you 
kill, ku, a root which has a palatal in many languages : kh > 
c > s. JA Often prefixed to animals. Sacrifice. 

UNAKANASI “cow”. See Westermann (1927 : 262 
- 263). 


AJA “water”. 

OLIVES and OIL are part of the offering. 

The tablet lists requirements for a suovetaurilia. 
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ROUNDELS, “SEALINGS”, CLAY NODULES ETC. 

These were clay disks and the like used as “invoices” 
(Halbherr, see Brice 1961: lOf) or accounting records at 
markets. They were attached to objects, allegedly to provide 
a “foolproof guarantee” of goods and commodities, and to 
prevent fraud or theft (Krzyszkowska 2005 : 177) during 
transfer. They were probably tossed into a jar after use, to 
record transactions, just as early shepherds counted their 
sheep by putting clay tokens into jars (Schmandt-Besserat 
1977). Some of the Indus plaques were round like the 
roundels from Crete. In many respects roundels can be 
regarded as a precursor of coinage. 

Early Roman rectangular coins, aes signatum, were 
stamped with the image of a cow. Cows were regarded 
as money (Latin pecunia - “money”, from pecus “cattle” 
(Kent & Hirmer 1978). These early Roman coins resemble 
the buffalo plaques from the Indus civilisation (Craven 
1997 : 14 - 15). Both are rectangular. Both have an image 
of a cow or similar beast. Both have a brief inscription. 
Later Roman bronze coins were round. The invention of 
coinage involved the conversion of disposable clay roundels 
to permanent metal tokens. 

Brice (1961: pi. XIV) prints a brief selection of roundels 
and sealings from Haghia Triada. A more complete 
publication can be found in Godart-Olivier (1976-85). 
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Cattle 

As we shall see many, but not all, Minoan roundels 
can be interpreted as referring to cattle. Some of the words 
inscribed on them definitely mean “cattle”: 1VADINI, like 
KIDIN1 , must be “cattle”, PWS di “cow”; DAKA stands for 
Fula daka “cow without milk”. 

DODI-RA also must refer to a type of “cow”: Fula dyaudi 
“cattle”, Bantu *todi “cow” (Meeussen), \t/d\, compare ME 
(Scottish) doddie “a bull or cow without horns”, used mainly 
of the Aberdeen Angus. On a roundel from Hagliia Triada 
we read DODI-SUKA. The word SUKA must refer to the 
cow. It is noteworthy that there is a Hebrew word sukkah, 
meaning “ a hut roofed with branches, built against a house 
or synagogue”. This must have once housed the family cow. 
The word is probably Philistine (Minoan) in origin. The su 
is from ku, Niger Congo for “house”. Bantu daka means 
“men’s house”. PWS ka means “beast”, so “house + beast”. 
Compare Fula sitdu “hut for sleeping”. 

I therefore interpret DODI-SU-KA as “cow-house- 
meat” or better “cow kept in the house for fattening and 
eating”. I assume the beast did not have horns, and could be 
regarded as tame. Another roundel (Brice’s 13) has QADI¬ 
NA SUKA, with the same root di “cow”. A labiovelar prefix 
can be inferred for this word from Lefana ke-du “horned 
antelope” and Avatime o-la “big black antelope”. PWS gaa, 
gae means “very much”. We translate “big house cow”. 
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Meat 

IRA on a roundel (Brice pi. XIV, III, 1). Westermann 
has a PWS form main, nam “animal, flesh”. Reflexes of this 
word include Yoruba e-ra, e-la, Ishekiri era, Igala ela, Nupe 
e-na “animal, meat”, [r/l/n\ , Igbo a-na “meat”, Edo e-na 
“animal”. We consider this word, as in Yoruba, is the most 
plausible explanation for IRA. 

Gold and Silver 

Linear A SIKA on roundels (Brice 1961: pi. XIV, Cr III, 
2) may be sika “gold”, a word found with this meaning in 
Adampe, Anfue, Hwida, Dahome, Mahi (Koelle). Compare 
nevertheless III Bowili se-kana “flesh”, Kposso i-ya “beast, 
flesh”, for a more mundane solution. “Gold” has more 
cognates, from the source area of Linear A. The roundel is 
very small. 

QETI (Brice 1961: pi. XIV, Cr IV, 5b) looks like 
“silver” (compare UQETI on a silver pin), Sussu gbeti, 
Guang, Tschala gbite, Tschi gwete “silver”. But QE. TI is 
punctuated as two words. The other side of the roundel 
reads KUMINA “oil”. So QE. TI must be for Yoruba p-kpe 
“oil palm” + ti “tree”. Translation “palm tree oil”. 

Ivory 

NI on a roundel. Does it mean “elephant, ivory”, as in 
Benue-Congo ? As the n is palatalised to ny, it would be lost 
in this word in Linear A. The word ni also means “cow”, but 
Linear A for “cow” is NA. NI “figs”, with the ideographic 
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meaning, is therefore probable. It is unlikely the ideograph 
would be otherwise used. Figs were sold at markets. That is 
not to say ivory is not recorded. The word kama occurs as 
a ligature, PWS ham, full form kama “elephant”. We know 
from their art that the Minoans used ivory. 

Gold, silver and ivory were royal, too valuable for sale at 
the markets. The same cannot be said of bronze tripods (KH 
Wc 2008-2024), which figure prominently on the Minoan 
roundels as an ideograph, along with bronze cauldrons 
etc. Pottery was less valuable, but widely available, as the 
roundels show. 

In general the ideographic signs on the roundels indicate 
products for sale: wine (KN Zb <36-38>), figs (KN Zb 
<39>), thrones (Brice 1961: pi. XIV, Cr IV, 17), [for gods 
and chiefs], boats with thrones (KH Wc 2058, 2059, 2062). 
Some ideographs are obscure. The general context is trade. 

Slaves etc. 

But we also find men, men with shields (KH Wc 2106), 
feet (KH Wc 2068) and hands (KH Wc 2070). These armed 
men may be slaves, or gladiators (or guards). Or they may 
indicate shields for sale. The feet may be interpreted as 
representing shoes (Evans 1928 : 11, 2, 728), or else vessels 
in the form of feet. One may compare the Etruscan ivory 
arms or “backscratchers”, clay legs etc. A pair of lifesize 
clay feet were found at Knossos, presumably intended for a 
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statue. The dedication of model limbs to the gods in time of 
illness should also be considered. (Willett 1971: 162). 

Legs of Beef 

A roundel Evans (1921 :1, 621, Fig. 457) from Gournia 
(from a ritual context) has ASA SUMA /+ SE. Around its 
border it has “five impressions ...representing the hind part 
of an animal, apparently a bull”. We take A-SA therefore as 
PWS ta “leg, thigh”, Ewe ata, Igbo ota “thigh” etc [t > s], 
SUMA as PWS turn (suina ) “to send”, Bantu luma “to send”, 
1 + SE as PWS te “to cut, to cut up meat”, Ga tse, Gbari tse 
“to slaughter an animal, cut up meat”, with preceding I- 
indicating that the word is an infinitive. 

Another possibility : I-SE = “to cook”, Yoruba se “to 
cook”, with /-prefix on infinitive. 



15. Roundel from Gournia 

The other side of the roundel has PAPA with a numeral 
“five”. Bozo has ta-ba “leg”, Konkomba le-ta-pal “thigh”. 
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The PAPA may be for PWS ba “thick”, “big”, Igbo ctbabala 
“wide and flat”, Ewe habit “broad”, Bulom ba “great” etc. 
Note that ba also means “count” however. Bantu (Guthrie) 
BAD “count”, (Meinhof) vala “count”, Lolo banda “count”. 
However adjectives and verbal nouns are formed from verbs 
by reduplication (Westermann 1930 : 96 - 97, Ewe). 

INGOTS 

HT 168 (Brice). COPPER INGOT 

NE DA 

This inscription recalls the name of a Nigerian coin, the 
Naira, and means “Give trade”. Compare the Nigerian coin 
called the Kobo “Give have” (discussed infra). 

Other copper ingots are inscribed withZM (HT 163,164) 
“Trade”. HT 167 has an eye with pendent line, indicating a 
fraction. HT 165 has a SAIL sign, meaning “Market” (ki > 
si). 


NOTE: Ingot HT 168 is an ox-hide ingot. PWS has na 
“cow”, with III Kebu ne-ir “cow”. 
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AXES 


AR Zf 1. GOLD AXE 

I-DA MA-TE “Ida, don’t cut”. 

PWS te “schneiden”, Guang te “schneiden”, Nupe te “to 
cut a stick” ; PWS nia “not”. 

AR Zf 2. SILVER AXE 

This has the same inscription as the above. See page 
124. 

KAZfl. BRONZE AXE 

TUNU “strike, hammer” (777 before, NU after the 
handle hole in the axe). PWS tu “to knock, strike, push”, I 
Grebo tunu “to push”, V Temne t.un “to strike”. The word 
is used of repeated actions. After NU there is a raised 
vertical stroke which we interpret as an acute accent: TU 
NU'. It is just possible that nu “hand” may be relevant here. 
Kwa and Atlantic have forms with n in this word. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF THE TABLETS REMAIN 
TENTATIVE. WE ASSUME THAT PROPER NAMES 
PREDOMINATE. THIS MAY BE INCORRECT. 
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APPENDIX : THE PHAISTOS DISK 


The Phaistos Disk is authentic. It is written in syllabic 
signs that correspond in many cases to Linear A signs or 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. If we substitute Linear phonetics 
for identifiable signs some of the words, reading from 
left to right (centre outwards), are recognisable as Niger- 
Congo. On side B the prefix PI- (FEMALE BREAST) = 
bi is frequent. This prefix is common on numerals in Akan 
and Ngala. The fifth and tenth words however have prefix /- 
(HAND), followed by PI-. Early numbers are often based 
on the hand. The days of the week in lunar calendars are 
often numerical, sometimes named after festivals. In Ewe 
days of the week often end in -gbe “day, sun” (Westermann 
1930: 102, 103). The PHILISTINE HEAD sign generally 
comes after QE the SUN sign in these expressions. It is 
a high frequency suffix, probably an article, I Bassa giro 
“sun”. The CAT = MI is also common in numerals. 

On side A the combination SUN with PHILISTINE 
HEAD is added at the end of Sections 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 16, 
20, 22, 24, 27, 31. This looks like a list of lucky fishing 
days (See Best 1929/2005: 95). The same sign combination 
appears at the end of Section 30 on side B. 

Side B of the Disk has 30 divisions, the number of days 
in a lunar month. Side A has 31. Compare the Attic Greek 
hene: kai nea “old and new”, the last day of the month. The 
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Disk should be interpreted as a lunar calendar. The circular 
shape and number of divisions suggest this. A Bronze Disk 
from Mittelberg (Germany) is dated, like the Phaistos Disk, 
to about 1600 BC ( National Geographic . January, 2004). 
This Disk has lunar and stellar symbols. 

For an excellent discussion of the Phaistos Disk see 
Robinson (2002 : 297-315). 





A.17 Avl6 


16. Excerpts from Phaistos Disk, with Accent 
Marks on HORN signs 
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This book shows that the Minoans were Fulani and Yoruba 
from Africa. They have red skin, like the Fulani. Their elabo¬ 
rate palace architecture, with its “rain courts” resembles that 
of the Yoruba. Their adult women paint their skin white, like 
Bantu initiates. They speak a Niger-Congo language. 
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Minona, the African fertility goddess and witch, gave the 
Minoans their name, not the mythical King Minos. Minoa on 
Crete is called after her. She is the personage represented 
by the Snake Goddess statuettes. Flers was the power on 
prehistoric Crete. 
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